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MR. KIDD ON CIVILIZATION.* 


Mr. Kidd is a writer who, for many 
reasons, deserves to be treated with re- 
spect. He has a genuine propensity 
for philosophic thinking, and for trac- 
ing, through a mass of diverse and 
seemingly disconnected facts, the unify- 
ing operation of a common cause or 
principle. In certain of his hypotheses 
there is a breadth, we might almost say 
a grandeur, of conception; and many of 
his incidental criticisms are just, pene- 
trating and original. We are anxious, 
at starting, to pay a just tribute to his 
merits, because part of our duty in 
dealing with him will be to call atten- 
tion to his defects. 

Both sets of qualities—his merits and 
defects alike—were exhibited in the 
volume which first introduced him to 
the world. “Social Evolution,” the vol- 
ume to which we refer, was an attempt 
to find a proof of the truth of religious 
doctrine, not in an analysisof the human 
mind, or in the origin or constitution 
of the universe, but in the functions 
performed by religion as an element in 
the life of societies. The idea that the 
truth of religion may be tested by its 
social functions was certainly, in itself, 
no discovery of Mr. Kidd’s; but he may 
justly claim the merit of having exhib- 


*“Pritciples of Western Civilization.”” By 
Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan, 1902. 


ited it under a new aspect, and boldly 
attempted to affiliate it to the doctrine 
of evolution in history. 

The manner, however, in which he 
developed his argument was in singular 
contrast to the coherency of its general 
outline. As soon as he attempted to 
descend from the general to the partic- 
ular, his clearness of thought and his 
grasp of facts deserted him. None of 
his ideas and definitions were clear to 
his own mind, and one part of his ar- 
gument altogether contradicted the 
other. Reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments, his main contention was as fol- 
lows. The inter-racial struggle for 
existence incidentally conserves those 
races whose internal social organiza- 
tion renders them more efficient; and 
those races are most efficient in the ex- 
ternal and inter-racial struggle in which 
the acutest struggle takes place be- 
tween their own members. This inter- 
nal struggle for existence, however, 
though beneficial to the race as a 
whole, is prejudicial to the vast ma- 
jority of the living individuals who 
take part in it, and benefits only a 
small aristocratic minority. What, 
then, prevents the majority from sus- 
pending this struggle and rearranging 
society on a socialistic and non-compet- 
itive basis? The majority, said Mr. 
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Kidd, might do this at any time. They 
would sacrifice the future of their race, 
but they personally would be the gain- 
ers, What, then, induces them, he 
asked, to pursue the opposite course? 
One thing alone, he said, could induce 
them to behave so irrationally; and this 
thing is the mysterious influence of re- 
ligion. Is the sole function of religion, 
then, Mr. Kidd proceeded to ask, to 
induce the masses to submit to condi- 
tions of disadvantage and subjection? 
Nothing, he said, could be falser than 
any supposition such as this, for the 
action of religion is twofold; and whilst 
it restrains the masses on the one hand 
from accomplishing their desires by 
force, it so softens the heart of the 
aristocratic, or, as he calls them, “the 
power-holding classes,” that they are 
voluntarily surrendering to the masses 
one privilege after another, which, 
apart from the influence of religion, 
they would jealously have reserved for 
themselves, and which the unfortunate 
masses could never have taken from 
them. Thus, in one half of his book, 
when dealing with the condition of the 
masses, he argued that they could at 
any time have deprived the successful 
few of their privileges, and that noth- 
ing but religion could have possibly 
debarred them from doing so; and in 
the other half of his book, when deal- 
ing with the position of the few, he ar- 
gued that the masses could have never 
done anything of the kind, but that the 
few, had they chosen to do so, might 
have kept all their privileges to them- 
selves, and that nothing but religion 
could have induced them to part with a 
single one of them. 

The astonishing inaccuracy, the want 
of steadiness and precision of thought 
which enabled Mr. Kidd to flounder 
into such a self-contradiction as this, 
is indicative of a weakness which is 
apparently inherent in his intellect. 
With a considerable aptifude for the 


construction of general theories which, 





in their broader outlines, are at once 
striking and suggestive, he appears to 
be totally incapable of connecting them 
with the minute details of fact, and so 
accommodating them to reality as to 
give them any serious value. This 
fatal deficiency, which he betrayed in 
“Social Evolution,” is exhibited in his 
new volume on a_ greatly extended 
scale, 

“The Principles of Western Civiliza- 
tion” is an attempt to develop, in a new 
vid amended form, the general ideas 
and theories which he elaborated in 
“Social Evolution.” It is an attempt 
to find a place for a religious, or a 
quasi-religious principle, not only in 
the processes of social evolution in the 
past, but also, and still more expressly, 
in the social evolution of the future. 

The first idea which Mr. Kidd en- 
deavors to impress upon us is as fol- 
lows. The Darwinian idea of evolu- 
tion is the idea of a struggle for exist- 
ence which aims exclusively at the 
welfare of the present generation; and 
as applied to evolution under certain of 
its historical aspects, the idea was true. 
It is, however, says Mr. Kidd, not true 
universally, and of certain races it is 
ceasing to be true atall. He illustrates 
his meaning by a very interesting refer- 
ence to an essay by Professor Weis- 
mann dealing with the duration of life, 
which was read before an association 
of naturalists some twenty years since 
in Germany. Professor Weismann as- 
tonished his contemporaries with a the- 
ory which was entirely new. He main- 
tained that the length of the individual 
life had no direct connection with 
either the structure or the circumstan- 
ees of the individual; nor-did it tend to 
be longer amongst the higher species 
than amongst the lower. On the con- 
trary, as a species became more highly 
evolved, the individual life tended to 
be shortened rather than prolonged. 
What really governs the length of indi- 
vidual life was, said ProfesSor Weis- 
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mann, not the needs of the individual, 
but the needs of the species. If, for 
example, we suppose a species of ani- 
mals in a rapidly changing environ- 
ment, it will be necessary, if the species 
is to survive, that its members shall 
change correspondingly; but if the indi- 
vidual members live beyond a certain 
number of years, and the generations 
other too 


in follow each 


slowly, the changes of the species will 


consequence 


be incapable of keeping pace with the 
changes of the environment; and the 
species will in time disappear, or at all 
events it will be worsted in the strug- 
gle with species which are more adapt- 
able because the lives of the successive 
generations are shorter. 

This purely biological theory forms 
a parable which contains in outline the 
whole of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy. If 
we put this theory, he says, in a more 
general form, we shall find it to come 
to this, that the end towards which na- 
ture works in the process of natural 
selection “is not simply the benefit of 
the individual, nor even of his contem- 
poraries, in a mere struggle for exist- 
ence in the present, but a larger ad- 
vantage, probably always far in the 
future, to which the individual and the 
present are alike subordinated.” The 
principle in accordance with which the 
welfare of the present generation is 
thus constantly subordinated to the 
welfare of the generations of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Kidd calls the Principle of 
Projected Efficiency; and by transfer- 
ring its application from the biological 
sphere to the social, he declares that 
we shall find in it the key to the whole 
meaning of human history. 

In this fact,«-says Mr. Kidd, is to be 
found the reason why certain races or 
societies have thriven, ruled, developed 
themselves, and become _ civilized, 
whilst others have died out, or dwin- 
died, or remained inefficient and sta- 
tionary. The winning races have in- 


variably been those who have exhib- 
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subordinating 
Ilere, how- 


ited most aptitude for 

the present to the future. 
ever, he continues, there is one great 
point to remember. That a 
should be in operation is one thing. 


process 


That we should be ourselves aware of 
it, and should consciously co-operate 
with it, is another. And, as a matter of 
fact, even amongst the races who have 
subordinated the present to the future 
most successfully, there has been no 
clear knowledge till recently of what it 
was they were doing. On the contrary, 
they imagined themselves to be doing 
something totally different; and their 
conduct was profoundly modified by 
their failure to understand its meaning. 
Progress, in fact, says Mr. Kidd, may 
be divided into two epochs, the ruling 
principles of which he sums up as fol- 
lows (pp. 140-142):— 


In the first epoch of social develop- 
ment the characteristic and ruling fea- 
ture is the supremacy of the causes 
which are contributing to social effi- 
ciency by subordinating the individual 
merely to the existing political organi- 
zation. . . . In the secend epoch of the 
evolution of human society, we begin 
to be concerned with the rise to 
ascendancy of the ruling causes which 
contribute to a higher type of social 
efficiency by subordinating society it- 
self with all its interests in the present 
to its own future. 


Between these two epochs, he says, the 
dividing line is, in a certain sense, the 
beginning of the Christian era, though 
this statement, as will appear present- 


ly, is to be taken with many qualifica- 


tions. 
And now let us see how Mr. Kidd ap- 
The 
family 


plies these principles to history. 
only branches of the human 

which he touches on as exemplifying 
the higher operations of evolution, and 
with which, in his volume, he in any 
way directly concerns himself, are the 
European nations and their offshoots, 
such as the people of the United States. 
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Now Europe, he says, was originally 
peopled by a number of white races, 
who, in rapid succession invaded it 
from the north and east, and who, for 
thousands of years before the dawn of 
written or even’ traditional history, 
fought amgngst themselves for the pos- 
session of the more favored localities: 
and it was from the picked survivors 
of these strenuous and struggling races 
that those states and civilizations 
sprang with whose rise and fortunes 
western history opens. Chief amongst 
these states and civilizations were those 
of Greece and Rome; and it is with 
yreece and Rome that Mr. Kidd’s his- 
torical survey begins. 

These two civilizations, he says, af- 
ford us the most perfect type of the 
state as it was during the first of tke 
two great epochs, when the object of 
all social action, so far as it was con- 
sciously understood, was the welfare 
of the state in the present. This politi- 
cal egotism of the present, prevalent 
under such conditions, affected, says 
Mr. Kidd, every relation and institu- 
tion of life, but in none did it exhibit 
itself more vividly than in the relations 
and institutions of religion. The dei- 
ties of the ancient world were essen- 
tially deities of the state, from Pallas 
Athene as she shone amongst the 
marbles of the Parthenon, down to the 
last of the Czesars who received adora- 
tion asa god. Religion, the State, and 
the present, in fact, were one and the 
same thing. And just as the spirit of 
the old epoch expressed itself most viv- 
idly in its religion, so it was in the form 
of a religion that the spirit of the new 
epoch expressed itself also; and the re- 
ligion in which it expressed itself was 
none other than Christianity. 

With the advent of Christianity, says 
Mr. Kidd, there first arose amongst 
men a perception of an object of en- 
deavor, desire and duty, not contained 
in the present, or represented by the 
existing state; and this was accompan- 
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ied or caused by the development of an 
evolutionary principle which was of 
“entirely new significance” and was 
wholly without a parallel in the past 


history of the world. This principle, 
says Mr. Kidd, was a new inward sense 
of a profound antinomy inherent in the 
nature of man, which in ordinary re- 
ligious language is spoken of as a sense 
of sin, but which Mr. Kidd prefers to 
regard as a sense of discrepancy be- 
tween the satisfaction to be derived 
from the present, and the higher satis- 
factions of the future. It was this 
sense that differentiated Christian 
thought from that even of the loftiest 
of the pagan moralists and philoso- 
phers. The ideal of these was a life 
lived in harmony with nature—with na- 
ture as represented by the world in 
which we at present live. But there 
was for the Christian no such harmony 
possible. This present life was for 
him, not harmony with the world, but 
a struggle with it; and, as soon as the 
Christian religion was triumphant 
within the Roman Empire, this concep- 
tion gave rise to very remarkable con- 
sequences, 

In the pre-Christian world, when the 
influence of the present was in the 
ascendant, law and religion were united 
in the same political institutions, for 
the gods and the law were alike local 
and material. But now, since the pre- 
cepts, the sanctions, the rewards and 
the consolations of religion were re- 
moved to a region unconnected with 
and indefinitely remote from the wars, 
the ambitions, and the welfare of any 
state or country, religion and the secu- 
lar law began to be gradually sepa- 
rated, until the spiritual power, instead 
of being the servant of the State, be- 
came first co-ordinate with it, and at 
last for a time its superior. This lat- 
ter result was reached when the Church 
of Rome attained towards the close of 
the Middle Ages the zenith of its tem- 
poral power; and “all the sovereigns of 
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the world” were declared by the Pope 
“to be subjects of St. Peter, and to owe 
allegiance to him and to his vicar.” 
Now, had this temporal sovereignty of 
the spiritual power become permanent, 
the new principle of evolution would 
have accomplished its own destruction; 
for religion and the State would have 
been once more united; the free action 
of the spirit of man would have been 
paralyzed; the sense of individual “re- 
sponsibility to a principle transcending 
every human power” would have been 
lost; the ideas and motives of men 
would have been once more imprisoned 
in the present; the antinomy between 
the temporal and the spiritual would 
have disappeared from the human con- 
sciousness. This, however, was not to 
be. The sense of this antinomy having 
been once awakened in the soul, it 
could never be laid to sleep again; and 
in proportion as the Roman Church be- 
came seemingly more successful in re- 
ducing the life of the spirit to obedience 
to a temporal government, the soul of 
man rose in instinctive protest against 
it—a protest leading to a revolt which 
had the result of restoring the stronger, 
the most living, the most really revolu- 
tionary races, to the freedom they had 
so nearly lost. These were the races 
amongst which the principles of the 
Reformation triumphed. 

The real significance of this move- 
ment, however, was not at first appar- 
ent. The reformed Churches at first 
exhibited all the appearance of merely 
desiring to change one temporal tyran- 
py for another. In England Henry VIII 
took the place of the Pope; and 
throughout Europe every Protestant 
sect sought to ally itself with the State, 
and turn the State into an engine for 
enforcing its peculiar doctrines. The 
evolutionary principle, in fact, which 
was the underlying cause of the Refor- 
mation, failed to realize itself in any 
overt act till James II had been driven 
from the throne of England in conse- 
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quence of his attempts to employ 
the machinery of the State for 
enforcing adhesion to doctrines which 
the majority of his subjects repudiated, 
The flight of James was followed by 
the Bill of Rights and the Toleration 
Act, and with these enactments began 
the recovery of that spiritual freedom 
which, always inherent in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion from the 
first, had sunk into abeyance as the 
rule of the Catholic Church established 
itself. It was not, however, till a hun- 
dred years later that the movement 
first expressed itself ina completely logi- 
cal fashion. This epoch-making event, 
as Mr. Kidd regards it, took place in 
America in 1789, when the various 
States of the Union, in which any 
Church establishment had _ existed, 
threw it off, and it was enacted in Con- 
gress that no law whatever should be 
made in the future “respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

Thus the new religious principle of 
evolution which became operative at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and 
the essence of which was to project 
the object of action out of the present 
into the future, achieved its first com- 
plete and practical expression after the 
evolutionary vicissitudes of more than 
seventeen hundred years. It is true 
that the general process of disestablish- 
ment is not even yet complete; amongst 
the progressive peoples of Europe 
establishments still survive. The time, 
however, is drawing near when they 
too will come to an end, 

But in dealing directly with the 
emancipation of religion from the State 
we are, according to Mr. Kidd, dealing 
with but half of the revolutionary proc- 
ess. We shall find, he says, that whilst 
religion has been preparing to emanci- 
pate itself from the State, and whilst 
the principles of the State have been 
divorcing themselves from those of re- 
ligion, the State itself has all the while 
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unconsciously been coming under the 
influence, not indeed of a religious in- 
stitution, but of the religious spirit of 
which the chief characteristic is that it 
places the object of our actions not in 
the present but in the future. One of 
the most signal] illustrations of this fact 
is to be found, says Mr. Kidd, in the 
concession of universal suffrage to the 
masses in progressive countries. It is 
impossible to justify universal suffrage 

Why, then, has _ it 
It has been conceded 
a distinctly religious 


by the intellect. 
been conceded? 
in deference to 
sentiment—to a quasi-mystical feeling 
that men are really equal, though if 
measured by the standards of the pres- 
ent, nothing is more apparent than that 
they are not so. 
Again, amongst the political doc- 
trines prevalent in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, few have been more influential 
than those of the Manchester school, 
whose object was to reduce the action 
of the State to a minimum, and in espe- 
cial to secure absolutely free play for 
all the processes of economic produc- 
tion and competition. But these doc- 
trines, and others closely allied to them, 
hough in certain respects they stil! re- 
main in the ascendant, have provoked, 
by their practical consequences, a re- 
action that, 
whilst during the earlier period of the 


against themselves; so 
nineteenth century progressive politi- 
cians denounced all State interference 
with industry, during its latter years 
they demanded it. And why did they 
demand it? In order that the process 
of production might be made cheaper 
and more profitable? In that 
they and their immediate friends might 
profit by it? It was for neither of these 
reasons. The interference of the State 
with the conditions of labor has tended 
to make production not cheaper but 
It was of no benefit to those 


order 


costlier. 
who took the lead in 
They demanded it in obedience to an 


demanding it. 


influence which is now; with growing 
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intensity, prompting men to act, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with a view, 
not to advantage in the present, but 
to advantage in the remote future. 

In other words, among the progres- 
sive races—the races to which in the 
future the government of the world 


will belong—the evolutionary process 
is tending to remove all restrictions on 
human activity in domain of 
thought and action—in the domain of 
faith and devotion, and in that of prac- 
tical work; and, by so doing, to enable 
all human beings to enter on the rival- 
ry of life with complete equality of op- 
portunity. ‘The ideal,” says Mr. Kidd, 
to which the evolutionary process in 
the second epoch of the world’s devel- 


every 


opment has always tended, and now 
at last is beginning to tend visibly, 


is the ideal of a fair, open and free 
rivalry of all the forces within the so- 
cial consciousness—a rivalry in which 
the best organizations, the best meth- 
ods, the best skill, the best abilities, the 
best government, and the best stand- 
dards of action and belief, shall have 
the right of universal opportunity. 


This ideal, says Mr. Widd, rests ulti- 
mately on a principle of tolerance, 
which principle of tolerance rests in 
turn on the religious “projection of the 
controlling sense of responsibility out- 
side the bounds of political conscious- 


ness;” or, in other words, in the trans- 
ference of this sense from the present 
to the future, which constitutes what 
Mr. Kidd calls “the principle of pro- 
jected efficiency.” 

Such is Mr. Kidd’s account of human 
evolution and progress up to the time 
in which now living. His 
prophecies and counsels with regard to 
the immediate future we will consider 
presently. We will first examine his 
theory so far as it concerns the past. 
In its general outlines there is a com- 
pleteness and a bold simplicity which 
has not only deeply impressed Mr. Kidd 


we are 
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himself, but is also calculated to im- 
press a considerable number of his 
readers. Those races survive in the 
struggle for life which are most capa- 
ble of subordinating the interests of the 
generation to those of the race as a 
whole. This subordination first takes 
the form of conscious military devotion 
to the interests of the races in the pres- 
ent; and, as the outcome of a military 
struggle, lasting for unnumbered thou- 
sands of years, the most efficient races 
of the world were in possession of the 
European Continent at the time when 
the civilizations, from which our own 
descends, first arose. These civiliza- 
tions—the Greek and the Roman—were 
the flower of that inter-racial struggle, 
the conscious object of which was the 
highest degree of military and political 
efficiency in the present; and when, 
with the establishment of the Roman 
Empire, this type of civilization had 
reached its culminating point, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice involved in all racial 
efficiency began to be transfigured un- 
der the influence of a new religion, and 
to be consciously directed towards an 
object, not in the present, but in the 
future. This new consciousness gradu- 
ally asserts and spreads itself. It is 
at first in open conflict with the estab- 
lished order of things. In course of 
time, the established order comes to 
terms with it. When this happens, the 
new consciousness of the future is in 
danger of being lost in a reviving con- 
sciousness of the present. Later still, 
when it seems to have completely lib- 
erated itself, and expresses itself 
through the machinery of the Church, 
as the supreme temporal power, its 
apparent triumph brings it nearer to 
extinction than ever. By becoming su- 
preme over the present, it is fast being 
lost in the present. Then, with an ef- 
fort, it frees itself from the conditions 
that had all but stifled it. With re- 
newed vigor it continues its work in 
the world; and is now at last emerging 


in its true character, as a power which 
influences the present, but does not be- 
long to the present—which affects its 
institutions, but is not embodied in any 
one of them. 

Mr. Kidd, as he informs us in every 
chapter of his book, regards this theory 
of human progress, which we have thus 
brietiy described, as the most astonish- 
ing, the most overwhelming, the most 
illuminating that has ever been re- 
vealed by a philosopher to a previously 
ignorant world. At each new tab- 
bleau in his moving diorama of evolu- 
tion he pauses and exclaims, like Dom- 
We have 


’ 


inie Sampson, “Prodigious!’ 
counted no less than twenty-three his- 
torical crises which he declares to be 
“unprecedented,” “unparalleled,” “ex- 
traordinary,” “remarkable, 
markable still,” “of quite peculiar in- 
terest,” and so forth; and there must 


’ ” 


“more re- 


be fully as many again which have 
escaped our enumeration. Though we 
cannot emulate Mr. Kidd in these out- 
bursts of imperfectly graduated ad- 
miration, we may admit that the gen- 
eral picture which he puts before us 
has a unity of design which, when we 
remember its dimensions, is striking. 
It seems, in fact, that he is, as we have 
said already, capable of taking an ex- 
tended view of existence; and that he 
possesses an evident aptitude for devis- 
ing philosophic hypotheses which shall 
unify the most varied phenomena by 
correlating them with some common 
principle. And not only is his theory 
thus remarkable as a whole, but much 
critical insight into the hidden meaning 
of things is displayed by him in a num- 
ber of his observations on the various 
events of history. 
call attention to the interesting con- 
trast which he draws between the 
spirit of the Church in the first three 
centuries of its existence, and the spirit 
which underlay the various heresies. 
All these heresies, he says—Pelagian, 
Manichzean, Gnostic and Arian—tended 


We may specially 
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to check or undo the precise and pe- 
eculiar work which the Church of Christ 
had inaugurated. The mission of the 
Church was to keep alive in man the 
new sense of the insufficiency of hu- 
man nature, and his need of something 
beyond what the resources of the pres- 
ent could supply to it. The heresies, 
on the contrary, says Mr. Kidd, 


nearly all represent an attempt to bring 
back the point of view of the human 
mind to that state of equilibrium be- 
tween the individual and the conditions 
of the existing world, which formed the 
characteristic principle underlying all 
.. . the ancient civilizations. 


Equally interesting, and displaying 
similar acuteness, is his kindred criti- 
cism of the Renaissance, which was, he 
says, a retrograde, not a progressive 
movement; its object or its tendency 
being, like that of the early heresies, to 
make peace once more between the hu- 
man soul and the present; whilst the 
manner in which he presents to us the 
gradual entanglement of the spiritual 
kingdom of the Church with the tempo- 
ral kingdoms of the world, until, at last, 
for a time, it becomes itself the chief 
of them, is worthy of a philosophic 
historian. These are examples of Mr. 
Kidd’s natural aptitude for wide philo- 
sophie speculation and acute historical 
criticisms, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Our business, however, is to appraise, 
not Mr. Kidd’s aptitudes, but the value 
of his work as a contribution to philo- 
sophic thought; and, taken as a whole, 
Wwe are compelled to say that this is 
small. It is small because, though Mr. 
Kidd possesses, in considerable meas- 
ure, some of the qualities that go to 
make a scientific philosopher, there are 
others equally essential in which he is 
altogether wanting. He is capable of 


forming general views, and of criticiz- 
ing general movements; but he is ut- 
terly incapable of dealing with the mi- 
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nute facts and forces from whose action 
and inter-action all general movements 
spring. He treats the phenomena of 
human progress and evolution very 
much like a doctor, who seeks to under- 
stand a disease, solely by observing the 
directions in which it spread itself, and 
the nature of the climates and the lo- 
calities in which it becomes most viru- 
lent; and who never attempts to sup- 
plement this general knowledge by a 
minute diagnosis of the condition of 
the individual sufferers, 

Mr. Kidd, in fact, eliminates from his 
philosophic method any systematic 
study of individual character alto- 
gether. And yet it is from this charac- 
ter of the individual that all human 
phenomena spring. The widest social! 
phenomena are the resultants of in- 
numerable individual motives; and, 
though it may be impossible to under- 
stand the significance of these mo- 
tives, or even to realize the manner in 
which, from time to time, they are mod- 
ified, without comprehensively observy- 
ing the larger phenomena which result 
from them, it is even more impossible 
to understand the larger phenomena, 
without applying to these motives a 
method of research as careful as that 
which has enabled the modern enquirer 
to discover, in the minutest of micro- 
scopic germs or microbes, the cause of 
pestilences that have terrified and deso- 
lated continents. In other’ words, 
everything that masses of men do, no 
less than everything that the individual 
man does, depends partly on external 
circumstances and partly on certain 
subjective or psychological conditions; 
and if any true explanation of human 
events is to be arrived at, the latter of 
these two causes must be studied no 
less systematically than the former. Of 
this truth Mr. Kidd has apparently not 
the least perception. He never pre- 
sents to himself any one of the move- 
ments with which he deals, in the form 
in which it presented itself to the indi- 
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viduals who took part in it, and he is 
consequently led into errors of the 
same kind as those which diminished 
so fatally the value of his previous vol- 
ume. The results of this partial and 
inaccurate manner of philosophizing 
are shown most strikingly in the fol- 
lowing ways, 

The three great factors on which his 
whole theory of human progress de- 
pends, are, as we have seen, these—re- 
ligion in general, the religion of Christ 
in particular, and the substitution in 
the future for the present as the logical 
end of action; but of none of these fac- 
tors does he give us any precise defini- 
tion. Though he speaks of religion in 
nearly every page of his book, what he 
means by religion he never defines any- 
where. Is it conscious devotion to a 
personal god? or is it a desire to move 
with a stream of tendency that makes 
for righteousness? or is it merely a 
vague feeling which refuses to submit 
itself to analysis, but fosters a propen- 
sity to action of a certain character? 
For questions of this kind Mr. Kidd 
has no consistent answer. 

Secondly, the influence of Christ and 
the general spread of Christianity intro- 
duced, according to Mr. Kidd, a wholly 
new principle into the process of his- 
torical evolution; but he leaves us to- 
tally in the dark as to the manner in 
which he conceives this new principle 
to have originated. Does he adhere to 
the orthodox Christian view, and re- 
gard its introduction as the supreme 
miracle of the universe—as an interfer- 
ence, altogether supernatural, with the 
natural evolution of humanity? We 
certainly gather that he does not. He 
makes no mention of miracle; but be- 
yond saying that the new principle of 
evolution had its birth in a small orl- 
ental people he tells us nothing, either 
about its origin or the details of its 
psychological operation. All is hidden 


and lost in a haze of solemn generali- 
ties. 
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Lastly, although the new philosophi- 
cal discovery, on which he specially 
prides himself, is the discovery of the 
principle of Projected Efficiency, or the 
transference of the object of action 
from the present to the remote future; 
he never makes his readers clear as to 
what the future, which he refers to, is. 


Sometimes it would appear to be 
a future in another world. It was 
certainly in this sense only that 


the object of action amongst the early 
Christians was projected beyond the 
present. The future of the race they 
regarded with profound indifference, 
because they believed that the race and 
the world also were both destined to 
come to an end in a short space. And 
yet Mr. Kidd, throughout a large part 
of his argument, seems to mean by the 
future, not a new life in heaven, but 
the indefinite future of the human race 
on earth; but he never attempts to 
make it clear to his readers which of 
these two meanings he from time to 
time has in view; nor does he attempt 
to bring the two meanings into any 
relation with one another. The rea- 
son of this procedure on his part is evi- 
dently his constitutional inability to 
deal systematically and accurately with 
the facts of life in detail; and the re- 
sult of it is that his theories, though 
in many ways interesting and sugges- 
tive, have no close connection with the 
facts of life at all. 

This same deficiency, which vitiates 
his conception of the principles of evo- 
lution, exhibits itself in a manner even 
more conspicuous when he seeks to 
elucidate the nature of their practical 
operation. With regard to this matter, 
his general idea is as follows. All evo- 
lution is due to some form of compett- 
tion or rivalry; and the more complete- 
ly all the talents and forces latent in 
any race or society are drawn into this 
competition, the more efficient will this 
race or society become. In the past, 
however, competition has always taken 
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place under circumstances which ulti- 
mately turned freedom into tyranny, 
and competition into monopoly; and 
placed one system of religion, one sys- 
tem of government, or one social class, 
in a position of power or of artificial 
advantage which deprived the commu- 
nity of most of the spiritual, political, 
and economic forces contained in it, be- 
cause it practically allowed them no 
opportunity of exerting themselves. 
The tendency of the evolutionary proc- 
ess ever since the Christian era has 
been by very slow degrees to break 
down the barrier which the present or 
the status quo, has placed in the way of 
the free self-realization of the talents 
and forces latent in the hitherto un- 
privileged masses. But it has been 
only during the last two hundred years 
that this emancipation, which was so 
long maturing, has begun to be an ac- 
complished fact. During this period, 
amongst the progressive races, thought 
has become free, religious belief has 
become free and the masses have been 
transfigured into free and independent 
voters. There is only one sphere left 
in which a similar emancipation is 
necessary, and this, says Mr. Kidd, is 
the economic sphere. This emancipa- 
tion, he maintains, is not yet accom- 
plished, but it is at hand; and here we 
come at last to the practical moral of 
his philosophy—the message which he 
has drawn from the past for the guid- 
ance and exhilaration of the future. 
At the present moment, he says, the 
economic world exhibits a condition of 
things which appears to be in absolute 
contrast to that presented by the politi- 
cal world, the intellectual and the re- 
ligious. In these last, the evolutionary 
process has resulted in general free- 
dom, toleration and equality of condi- 
tions. In the economic world the prin- 
ciples of absolutism, monopoly and ex- 
clusion, seem to be more supreme than 
ever. Capital, in fact, is now in a 
position analogous to that which was 





occupied by the Roman Church in the 
days of its temporal supremacy; but 
in the one case no less than the other, 
this monstrous exaggeration of power 
is the preface to its rapid dissolution. 

As we follow Mr. Kidd through the 
successive chapters of his work, as we 
listen to his recurring insistence on the 
tremendous character of the drama 
whose events he is setting before us, 
and his frequent allusion to the grim, 
earnest, austere and expectant party 
of progress, we are continually wonder- 
ing to what definite conclusion this long 
and solemn series of general argumen- 
tations is tending. We feel certain 
that there must be some special politi- 
cal doctrine or nostrum which the writ- 
er, if we may speak so irreverently, 
has up his sleeve; and in his last chap- 
ter Mr. Kidd shows us what itis. Ex- 
pressed in general terms, it is a species 
of State collectivism; and expressed in 
terms of the politics of the immediate 
future, it is legislation against trusts, 
and taxation of the unearned incre- 
ment. This is to be the climax, so far 
as the immediate future is concerned, 
of that tremendous evolutionary proc- 
ess in which, as we apply to it the men- 
tal stethoscope of his philosophy, we 
shall, as it were, hear “the very pulse 
of the cosmos” beating. 

Having watched the mountain of Mr. 
Kidd’s philosophy in labor, the ordinary 
reader will feel a profane inclination to 
tell himself that nothing is born but a 
ridiculous mouse at last. Mr. Kidd, 
however, attaches to his political pro- 
gram a wider meaning than we may at 
first be inclined to impute to it. As 
we said just now, he contends that, 
under existing conditions, free competi- 
tion ends in absolutism and monopoly, 
because it enables the most capable 
and strongest competitors in the eco- 
nomic struggle, not only to exert their 
superior talents to the utmost, and reap 
a reward in proportion to the social 
service rendered, but also to use this 
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reward as a means of securing for 
themselves advantages besides their 
talents in the economic struggle of the 
future. In proportion as the stronger 
competitors secure for themselves these 
secondary advantages, they not only 
increase their own opportunities, but 
decrease those of others, so that the 
economic struggle, although it may be 
a struggle of all the talents at the be- 
ginning, ends by disqualifying all but 
those of the very few, thus incapacitat- 
ing the majority from taking part in 
the economic struggle at all, and leay- 
ing them in the position not of com- 
petitors exercising their own talents 
and initiative, but of passive instru- 
ments of the talents and initiative of 
others. The tendency of human evolu- 
tion at the present moment is accord- 
ingly described as follows by Mr. Kidd 
himself :— 


“The general will” (he says) “con- 
sciously acting under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to principles transcending 
all the claims of existing competitors, 
and acting therefore in the interests of 
the process of our social evolution as 
a whole, will... hold the stage [of 


general economic rivalry] open and 
free ...in spite of the conditions in 


which we see modern industrial com- 
petition tending universally towards 
monopoly control; ... and will bring 
us into view of an era in which incre- 
ments in the profit of ownership of the 
instruments and materials of produc- 
tion which are unearned in terms of so- 
cial utility shall form part of a common 
inheritance to which the energies and 
abilities of the individual shall be ap- 
plied in conditions tending towards 
equal economic opportunity. In no 
other condition” (he continues), “as we 
begin to see, can that characteristic sig- 
nificance of really free competition, to- 
wards which it has been from the be- 
ginning the destiny of our civilization 
to carry the world, be realized.” 


In other words, there is to be a general 
surrender on the part of the whole 
community of the larger portion of the 
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reward which has hitherto fallen to the 
share of the leaders of commerce and 
industry. The most efficient are to be 
handicapped in the race, in order to 
give free play for the talents of the less 
efficient. 

It is difficult to imagine a more cha- 
otic dream than this; and the more 
closely the scattered details of it are 
studied in Mr. Kidd’s pages, the far- 
ther removed do we see it to be from 
anything resembling an intelligible or 
coherent system. In one place Mr. 
Kidd seems to contemplate the estab- 
lishment of State workshops, which 
will gradually supersede private enter- 
prises by competing with them. In 
another he seems to look forward to an 
enormous national fund, derived from 
the spoliation of the real leaders of in- 
dustry, from which fund any scatter- 
brained inventor will be given capital 
sufficient to enable him to put his fol- 
lies to the test; and in any case there is 
one idea which seems always uppermost 
in his mind—namely, that the power of 
one man of talent to control, by means 
of capital, the economic operations of 
a number of men inferior to him will 
be, if not abolished, reduced to its small- 
The extreme develop- 
would 


est proportions. 
ment of State socialism which 
base society on a system of economic 
conscription, and make each citizen a 
soldier in the industrial army of the 
State, is sanity compared with this 
Walpurgis-nacht of Mr. Kidd’s imagi- 
nation. He proposes to make economic 
competition more and more efficient by 
constantly undoing the conditions in 
which it naturally results, and which 
alone permit of its efficiency being in- 
creased farther. 

How utterly devoid of coherence his 
ideas on this subject are will be seen 
more clearly when we reflect that, 
as we have seen already, this equality 
of opportunity in the economic struggle 
is merely one part of an equality of 
opportunity that will be general. Not 
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only is every human being, according to 
Mr. Kidd, to be absolutely free to set 
up in business, and to try all methods 
of manufacture, but the dunce, the 
lunatic, and the madman are to have 
the same facilities as those accorded to 
the wisest and profoundest thinkers, 
for trying new systems of government, 
advocating new religions, and making 
practical experiments in new systems 
of morals. ‘The ideal,” says Mr. Kidd, 
in a passage already quoted, 


is a rivalry in which the best organi- 
zations, the best methods, the best skill, 
the best abilities, the best government, 
and the best standards of action and 
of belief, shall have the right of uni- 
versal opportunity. 


This sentence, as it stands, appears to 
us to be nonsense; for universal oppor- 
tunity, as Mr. Kidd conceives of it, 
could only give us the best govern- 
ments, the best religious and moral 
codes, by according free play to the 
worst, and allowing these to disappear 
overwhelmed in their own failure; and 
this anarchical pandemonium, this tu- 
mult of universal folly, is precisely the 
condition of things to which Mr. Kidd 
actually does look forward, as thé 
opening scene of the act of the evolu- 
tionary drama which is first to bring 
us within appreciable distance of the 
glorious cosmic consummation which 
was implicit in its evolution from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Kidd will no doubt reply—and he 
has given himself every right to do so— 
that the new condition of things which 
equality of opportunity will produce, 
will not be advantageous to the suc- 
cessive generations who ure born with 
it, and that he does not pretend that it 


will be. He will say that, on the con- 


trary, the fact on which he primarily 
insists is the fact that nothing but a 
surrender of the advantages of the 
present generation to the future effi- 
ciency and prolonged vitality of the 
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race could induce men w submit to a 
condition such as that which he here 
foreshadows; and that nothing could 
induce them to make this surrender 
but a motive which is essentially re- 
ligious. But in urging this defence, 
Mr. Kidd is merely bringing into view 
new difficulties no less disconcerting 
than the former. As has been observed 
already, he nowhere gives us any anal- 
ysis of this all-important religious mo- 
tive, as it presents itself to the con- 
sciousness of the individual. Had he 
endeavored to do this, he would have 
realized the insoluble nature of the 
practical difficulties in which his theory 
lands him, 

In the first place, it must be remarked 
that, whenever he does condescend to 
adduce any facts as evidence that mem- 
bers of the progressive races are actual- 
ly beginning to be influenced by the re- 
ligious motive in question, and to sur- 
render the good of the present for that 
of the remote future, his facts in real- 
ity point to a precisely opposite conclu- 
sion, and are nothing less than exam. 
ples of an absolute preoccupation with 
the present. Thus, in one passage, he 
tells us that the general will is fast di- 
recting itself against competition in its 
existing forms; and, in order to illus- 
trate his statement, he cites the animos- 
ity which such competition arouses in 
the breasts of those who, whether as 
sapitalists or laborers, are unable, un- 
der existing conditions, to make an “as- 
sured income.” Those whose incomes 
are assured can have no idea, says Mr. 
Kidd, of the depth of this feeling in the 
breasts of the feebler and less success- 
ful competitors, What, then, does this 
feeling denote? An indifference to the 
present, and a religious preoccupation 
with the future? On the contrary, it 
denotes nothing more than the persist- 
ence of the old preoccupation with ex- 
isting interests which has characterized 
human beings since the human race 
began, and will continue to do so as 
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long as the human race exists. There 
is not a single reform mentioned by Mr. 
Kidd, as an example of the sacrifice of 
existing interests to the future, which 
was not similarly due to the presence 
of ordinary motives, though the mo- 
tives were, no doubt. in a number of 
cases, highly distasteful to many who 
had to submit to them. 

But, waiving this objection to Mr. 
Kidd’s theory altogether, we have yet 
to ask how, if we take him at his own 
word, and suppose that the coming gen- 
erations are to take no interest in their 
own welfare, but are always to be sac- 
rificing it to an ever-receding future, 
they are to discover any meaning or 
interest in human life at all. This 
difficulty Mr. Kidd himself has per- 
ceived. We can only say that he has 
not been able to solve it. A life of 
self-denial as a preparation for another 
state of existence is intelligible; a life 
of self-denial for the benefit of our 
children and our grandchildren is intel- 
ligible; but a life of self-denial for the 
sake of future generations, who will 
never enjoy the present any more than 
we do ourselves—a sustained effort to 
produce and mature a wine, which each 
generation is to pass on untasted to the 
next—this is absolutely inconsistent 
with common sense and with human 
nature. It could be made consistent 
with them only by the belief that this 
surrender of ourselves to our children, 
who will in their turn make surrender 
of a similar kind, is a species of ascetic 
discipline imposed upon man by God, 
and revealed to man by some special 
channel of revelation. But if this is 
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the meaning of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy, 
it is a meaning which could be set 
forth far more fittingly in a longer or 
a shorter catechism than in the phrases 
of evolutionary science; for, apart from 
some God of whose character we have 
some definite knowledge, the mere con- 
tinued existence on earth of such and 
such human races, “who never are, but 
always to be, blest,” is a prospect not 
calculated to excite in man, woman or 
child any feeling except one of weary 
and apathetic wonder. 

On the whole, it is impossible to im- 
agine any system of philosophy more 
wholly divorced from the actual proc- 
esses of life than this system of Mr. 
Kidd's. It touches fact in a large 
number of places, as a key may touch 
the wards of a lock into which it re- 
fuses to fit. But, taken as a whole, it 
is a system of pure self-delusion. Mr. 
Kidd reads history as Hamlet read the 
shapes of the clouds. He presents us 
with a series of majestic, if shadowy, 
tableaux; but the outlines of events 
which he takes to resemble a whale, 
might stand for a weazel with precise- 
ly equal justice. Many scientific spe- 
cialists fail as general thinkers because 
they are unable to take a wide view of 
existence. Mr. Kidd fails because he 
can take nothing else. Some day, we 
trust, he will learn that for a philos- 
ophy of human events, a study of the 
individual! is as necessary as a study of 
the mass, a study of the microbe as 
necessary as a study of the course of 
the pestilence; and that the social tele- 
scope is useless without the aid of the 
microscope, 
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THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE SCOTTISH TEMPERAMENT. 


Like the popular conception of 
the original mission of Christian- 
ity, the phrase which is general- 


ly given as a_ condensation of 


Scottish national characteristics is 
based upon an_ incorrect’ transla- 
tion. The proclamation which the 


shepherds heard on the plains of Beth- 
lehem was one not of “Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” but of “Peace on 
earth to men of God’s will.” George 
Buchanan did not compliment his coun- 

the perfervidum ingenium 
but complained of their 
ingenia—the impatience 
which, impelling them to throw away 
their advantages of position that they 
might fight the English in the open, 
lost them the Battle of Flodden as it 
had lost them many an engagement 
before, and as it subsequently lost them 
the Battle of Dunbar. And very much 
as Christendom, during all the centu- 
ries of its existence, has been trying to 
live up to its own misconstrued ideal, 
only to find that “millennium” and 
“mirage” are synonymous, and that not 
peace but a sword is reserved for other 
than “men of God’s will,” Scotland has 
been striving by “discipline,” by dog- 
matie religion, by preaching down its 
heart with the maxims of prudence, to 

the 
ingenium, 


, 


trymen on 
Scotorum, 
prefervida 


keep within entrenchments of 


perfervidum only to sally 
abroad and waste its strength in pre- 
The of the 


country, at least since the Union of the 


fervida ingenia. history 
Crowns, is strewn with the wreckage 
of energy. The Union seemed to jus- 
tify the plunge of Scotland into the race 
for the world’s commerce, That plunge 
was taken under the direction of one 
of the 
brains. 
the Darien Expedition, which was ex- 


most inventive of Anglo-Saxon 


Yet it ended in the disaster of 


actly two centuries too soon, in the im- 


poverishment of Scotland and in a re- 
vival of the hatred to England, but for 
which history would have been spared 
the folly and missed the now somewhat 
the Jacobite 
Expedition 
failure of the 
Douglas and Heron Bank—which ruined 
the majority of the landowners in three 
counties in the eighteenth century—and 
in the collapses, oftener than not asso- 
ciated with swindling, of apparently 
prosperous individuals and companies, 
that have occurred at intervals up to 
the present day, startling sober Eng- 
lishmen into an impression that Scot- 
tish honesty and Scottish caution have 
both gone by the board. 

The Union of the Legislatures gave 
greater scope than even the Union of 
the Crowns to the national perfervidum 
ingenium, and, of course, it ran riot in 
prafervida ingenia. It permitted of a 
arnival of “Scottish manners, Scottish 
religion, and Scottish drink.” Above 
all things, it rendered possible the tri- 
umph of the Kirk and of the Anti-Kirk. 
It made Presbyterianism the _ estab- 
lished religion in Scotland, and gave 
the advanced or fanatical section of 
Presbyterianism—known as the “Wild 
West Whigs” or “the Sectaries’’—a 
chance of paying off old scores and 
avenging the persecutions of their pred- 
the the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Law and Gov- 
ernment were too powerful to permit 
up the “killing time” 
of Claverhouse and Lauderdale with a 


besmirched romance of 
The 
repeated in 


Darien has 


the 


Risings. 
been 


ecessors, men of 


them to follow 


“killing time” of their own in which 


the shortest of shrifts would have been 


given alike to Episcopalians and to 
“Moderate,” and therefore backsliding, 


Presbyterians. But although there is 
good reason to believe that, like the 


Jacobins in France, they were always 
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in a minority, they were able to domi- 
nate Scottish life to a much greater 
extent than ever did the early Protes- 
tant Reformers, who, indeed, if Knox 
is to be taken as an example, took a 
comparatively genial view of human 
pleasure and frailty. They successful- 
ly tabooed art, literature and convivial- 
ity. Mr. Graham, the latest and in- 
comparably the liveliest historian of 
eighteenth century Scotland, describes 
their attempt to rule the country ac- 
cording to their ideas as a “clumsy 
theocracy.” The theocracy may have 
been clumsy, but it came nearer per- 
fection than anything else of the kind, 
even in New England. Jonathan Ed- 
wards himself, in the finest frenzy of 
his conception of Hell, never attained 
the superb literality of the forgotten 
Donaldson in his “Toothpick for Swear- 
ers,” published in 1697. 


Hot burning coals of juniper shall be 

Thy bed in doom, and there to cover 
thee 

A quilt of boiling brimstone thou must 
take 

And wrap thee in, till thou full pay- 
ment make. 

Thy head, thy ears, thy nose, thy eye, 

Thy every member shall tormented be 

Apart, and such exquisite tortures fill 

Each joint as would great Leviathan 
kill. 

But, of course, the perfervidum ingeni- 
um led to the usual excesses—to what 
the good, shrewd, although appallingly 
introspective, Boston considered the 
“leap from Abraham’s bosom into De- 
lilah’s lap,” to the lecherous hypocrisy 
of Holy Willie, to the defiant practical 
amorism which. found its kindliest and 
most artistic expression in Burns’s 
“Welcome” and “Court of Equity.” Yet 
the “clumsy theocracy” would not have 
lasted so long as it did had not the se- 
rious laymen of the country constituted 
the eldership, and formed, indeed, its 
magna pars. In all diatribes against 
Seottish religious fanaticism it is al- 
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ways safe to read “Kirk-session” for 
“Kirk.” 

Yet the Union of the Legislatures 
brought the triumph of the Anti-Kirk 
as well as the triumph of the Kirk in its 
train. Before them, as Defoe notes, 
the more far-seeing merchants of 
Glasgow had discovered that their port 
was nearer Virginia than was London. 
When the crushing of the ’45 gave Scot- 
land peace and time to develop the 
mineral resources of Lanarkshire, the 
perfervidum ingenium came away with 
a rush, and the sleepy little academic 
village on the Clyde, whose praises were 
in the mouths of all English travellers, 
made speed to become the second city 
and the third port in the Kingdom. 
Again, of course, there were excesses. 
The country surged into Glasgow and 
the congeries of unlovely Black Coun- 
try towns of which it became the cen- 
tre. The result was the creation of 
the most hideous slums in Great Brit- 
ain, or perhaps the world, where dis- 
ease, death and drink hold sway, and 
where decency is unknown. The Kirk 
was unprepared to meet the _ rush, 
which was indeed a negation of its fa- 
vorite doctrine that the first duty of a 
man is to prepare not for this world 
but the next. After a gallant stand 
under the late—and still in many re- 
great—Dr. Chalmers, it suc- 
cumbed. The usual compromise has 
been arranged, What was once ac- 
counted as the Anti-Kirk now “runs” 
the Kirk. Practically all the Scottish 
Churches—certainly the Dissenting 
Churches, both Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian—are supported by the wealthy 
And by them, say the 


spects 


middle-class. 
“churchless” pariahs of the slums, who 
are beginning to find in the socialism 
of “The Clarion” a substitute for re- 
ligious dogma and even for whisky, the 
gospel of self-sacrifice is preached to 
the rich at the poor. 

And now another change is coming 
the temperament; the 


over national 
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success and the character of the recent 
Glasgow Exhibition show that it has 
been already in large measure effected. 
In days when Presbyterian ministers 
bulked as largely in Scottish life gen- 
erally as they do now only in the annals 
of Thrums and Drumtochty, when ser- 
mon-tasting was one of the supreme de- 
lights of life, it was the hospitable hab- 
it of a Glasgow merchant to take his 
English visitors and business corre- 
spondents of a Sunday to hear his fa- 
vorite preacher, and when they came 
out of church to ask them triumphant- 
ly, “Can you bate that?” Glasgow is 
now entitled to go a step farther, and 
to ask the world confidently of an Ex- 
hibition which, if it has not been of 
“record” dimensions, has had a “rec- 
ord” attendance, and may yet be proved 
to have a “record” surplus, “Can you 
bate that?” in up-to-dateness of ma- 
chinery, in music, in art, in tea-shops, 
nay, even in weather. But above all 
things the Exhibitieu was notable as 
being the carnival of the “typical” and 
dominating Scottish temperament, as 
that is best exhibited by the Man in 
the Square Hat. 


The typical Glasgow man is not the 
merchant-prince with sons at Harrow, 
the professional man, nor the great 
ship-builder or engineer, but a little, 
gray, wiry man in plain clothes and a 
square felt hat. He has a good-going 
business, which is the source, if not of 
a fortune, at least of a competence. He 
lives in the suburbs; his wife is plump 
and commonplace and cheerful, his 
daughter quite pretty, his son at col- 
lege “coming out for a doctor’ and 
writing decadent verses for the maga- 
zines. He, himself, is the salt of the 
middle class with all its virtues and 
limitations. His face is full of the 


character which brought him success: 
shrewdness, resolvedness, tenacity, en- 
ergy, canniness, steadiness and sobri- 
ety. . . . You have seen a typical Scot, 
independent, cautious, shrewd and “‘de- 
cent.” 

on with. 


A man, you say, easy to get 
He is clearly of the people. 
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In England in the same class he would 
be vulgar and strident. Here he is 
saved from that by his quietness and 
reserve. ... In matters lying outwith 
the common province he lacks interest. 
He is practically-minded. Imagination 
disturbs him not; nor do the arts come 
nigh him. Very likely he admires “The 
Doctor” and all the pictures that are 
bad. He (or to be fair, his wife) may 
even confuse “Tannhiiuser” with “San 
Toy,’’ and ask if new songs are in it 
this winter. 


It is thus accurately, with a shrewd 
and not unkind humor, that the author 
of “Glasgow in 1901,” who may, if he 
takes Stevensonian pains, yet do for 
his native city what Stevenson did for 
Edinburgh, describes the most promi- 
nent factor in the social and political 
life of present-day Scotland. For the 
Man in the Square Hat rules the roost 
not in Glasgow merely but in all the 
cities and towns of the country, al- 
though his supremacy is still ques- 
tioned, but with decreasing peremptori- 
ness, in Edinburgh by the tall hat of 
the “professional” man and the “bowl- 
er”’—wiith a lofty dome—that is special- 
ly affected by the retired colonels and 
majors who love Edinburgh as the 
paradise of cheap and excellent educa- 
tion and of delightfully situated clubs. 
It is he who by deserting Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 has made Scotland a 
stronghold of Unionism. He has a 
vague fear of Socialism, and therefore 
he will not put his trust in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who, he thinks, 
ought not to have been in his present 
“tabernacle” but to have been the 
champion of the Square-Hatted inter- 
ests. He has an admiration for Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, whose career he re- 
gards as a most brilliant demonstration 
of what Scottish Square-Hattedness 
can do when it migrates to the United 
States and has room for expansion. Yet 
he has too much of the old Scottish 
pride in him to take any of the million- 
aire’s money even for a church organ. 





























Besides, he identifies Mr. Carnegie with 
those Combines and Trusts which he 
fears almost as much as he does Social- 
ism and Co-operative Stores, and for 
the same reason—that their final vic- 
tory would mean the overthrow of his 
class or the reduction of its members 
to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for millionaires. For 
he has a thorough belief in his class; 
now that the doctrine of Evolution— 
although he has had no time to study it 
carefully—appeals to his common sense, 
puzzles his will, and curtails his sub- 
scriptions to missions, it is the only 
creed he holds with passion. 

The six months of last year’s Exhibi- 
tion have probably revolutionized life 
for the Man in the Square Hat. It is 
not surprising that he should be de- 
manding that some of its most agree- 
able features be made a part of his life 
every year and all the year round, and 
that Edinburgh should be preparing for 
an Exhibition to be held in 1907 as a 
commemoration of the bi-centenary of 
the Legislative Union with England. 
Armed with a guinea season ticket, he 
could, after the business of the day 
was over, join his wife and daughters 
who had been in the Exhibition 
grounds since breakfast. He éould 
visit the Machinery Hall and lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that Scot- 
land at least was not fallen very far be- 
hind in the international race for that 
wealth which surrenders to invention. 
He could saunter through the best Art 
Gallery in Great Britain, and feel all 
the amateur’s joy—ever so much great- 
er than the expert’s—in pronouncing as 
“splendid” this or that popular success 
in Early Victorian art. He could ac- 
company his womankind to the band- 
stand or the concert hall, and there ap- 
plaud this conductor or that band. 
(Within the last quarter of a century 
Scotland has developed a love for mu- 
sic Germanic in its intensity if not 
quite Germanic in its refinement.) 
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Above all things he could feel a mildly 
Bohemian, agreeably Parisian, but per- 
fectly innocent, delight in taking his 
pleasure and a cup of tea in the open 
air. 
ing of Mr. Henley’s Shorter Catechist 
in the Man in the Square Hat, yet, be- 
ing a Scotsman, he is a moralist and 


And although there is almost noth- 


a philanthropist. He is ashamed of 
the brutal drunkenness of the Scottish 
man, and 
him to be as sober, as self-respecting, 
and as happy as himself. 
the last months of the Exhibition, the 
Executive issued cheap tickets and 
lowered the ordinary fares of admission 
to tempt working men to take advan- 
tage of the means of recreation and 
edification at their command, and met 
with a considerable amount of success, 
he greatly rejoiced. His perfervidum 
ingenium indeed has conceived a scheme 
for fighting the public-houses with 
municipal tea-shops and music-halls. 
As Glasgow possesses a municipality 
which is probably more filled with the 
spirit of Socialism than any other in 
the world, and is humiliated because it 
has been able to do so little for the 
redemption of its slums, some experi- 
ment of this kind will probably, ere 
very long, be tried. 

Yet although the Man in the Square 
Hat may be the dictator of Scotland, 
even he is but a sign of the times. Some 
months ago this advertisement ap- 
peared in an Edinburgh newspaper:— 
“An educated Christian gentleman, 
who is likely to remain some time in 
the City, would be very glad to find a 
church in which the clergyman makes 
a conscientious endeavor to build his 
hearers up in the Faith vf Christ, and 
where he will meet a few friends who 
are prepared to converse on other top- 
ics than golf and dress.” Whether the 
advertisement was genuine or a hoax, 
it indicated the undoubted truth, that 
amusement and luxury are rapidly tak- 
ing the place that used to be occupied 


working sincerely desires 


So when, in 
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in Scottish life by the “exercises” of 
dogmatic religion. Three successful 
Exhibitions have demonstrated that, for 
six months of the year, Scotland is a 
very pleasant place to live in if one 
has “the wherewithal.” And there is 
more money in Scotland than there 
ever was or perhaps than there is at 
present in any country of the same size. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that money, like the Kirk, like the 
University, like the parish school, like 
the Parliament House, like all the “na- 
tional institutions’ of which Scotsmen 
used to be proud, should have its day. 
There is some truth—though there may 
be more of what the Man in the Square 
Hat would style “Cockney flippancy”’— 
in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s comments on 
the “flat” reception accorded to Mr. 
Carnegie’s Gift to the Universities. 


The Scotch are not duly grateful for 
it, having always regarded learning as 
less an end in itself than a means of 
hardening their characters through the 
discomfort involved in the acquisition. 
It was not so much on the full brain of 
her students as on their empty stomach 
that Scotland dourly preened herself, 
and now that “oatmeal” abounds “wis- 
dom” will go hang. 


Mr. Beerbohm is certainly nearer the 
mark than Mr. Francis Grierson, the 
clever author of “The Celtic Tempera- 
ment,” when he tells us— 


The strife going on in Scotland is 
neither political nor social; it is in real- 
ity the struggle of temperament against 
intellect. The renaissance of Scottish 
humor is the bursting of a sentimental 
bud on the hard tree of metaphysics. 
Calvinism suppressed the imagination 
and hardened the heart. 


As a matter of fact Scottish hu- 
mor, whether it revelled in_ satire, 
laughed and shook over “the farce of 
sex” in Rabelais’s easy chair, or ran 
riot in Stevensonian “jink,” was in- 
comparably richer in the days of re- 








pression than it has been in the days 
of freedom. It was the appalling pov- 
erty of Scotland—how appalling it was 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century is amply clear to the reader of 
Mr. Graham’s two works—that drove 
the people “in upon themselves,’ made 
them subjective, introspective, experts 
in metaphysics, adherents of what 
Wordsworth and the Man in the Street 
term “Calvinism.” It is not a renais- 
sance of Scottish humor that we are 
about to witness—“half-fed, half-mad, 
half-sarket,” the people were ‘yet al- 
ways humorists—but a belated renais- 
sance of the pleasures of the senses. 
There is nothing astonishing in this. 
Wherever money comes in at the win- 
dow, “discipline” flies out at the door, 
even if it be not quite the case that 
“wisdom goes hang.” The spectacle 
which will be worth watching will be 
the deportment of the Scottish tempera- 
ment, the new rush of the perfervidum 
ingenium, the fresh excesses in the 
shape of prefervida ingenia. 

Coming events are casting their 
shadows before. It is evident that 
“golf and dress” have subjugated the 
Scottish middle class. Even the Man 
in the Square Hat has no objection to 
his son devoting himself to the game 
of the hour—as he has to “look after 
the shop” of a Saturday forenoon, he 
has no time to play himself—and he 
positively encouraged his wife and 
daughters to substituting daring for 
“douce” colors when taking part in that 
great dress competition which consti- 
tuted one of the attractions of last 
year’s Exhibition. The idol of the 
youth belonging to a still wealthier 
class—the folk who have passed out of 
the stage of Square-Hattednéss and 
suburbanity into that of parvenu coun- 
try-gentlemanliness—is not Mr. Car- 
negie but Sir Thomas Lipton. Yacht- 
ing is becoming distinctly the pastime 
of wealthy young men, and, when the 
race for the America Cup takes place, 
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it is seen to be even more the passion 
of the masses than football itself. 
Yachting involves a much more serious 
inroad upon business than golf; it is 
also attended with that practice of 
“week-ending’” which the Courts of 
the Presbyterian Churches assidiously 
but ineffectually deplore at stated in- 
tervals as one of the leading causes of 
the alarming decrease in Church at- 
tendance. 

The man who yachts generally en- 
courages art according to his lights. 
If there is a decided renaissance in 
anything in Scotland at the present 
time it is in art, which, starved by a 
starveling Romanism in its days of 
supremacy, did not receive even the 
sustenance of a little oatmeal during 
the halcyon days of the Kirk-session 
régime. ‘The picture-dealer now com- 
mands a better, wealthier and more en- 
thusiastic public than the bookseller, 
The tastes of his customers may be 
catholic and generous rather than dis- 
criminating; the perfervidum ingenium 
is prone to ask hurriedly “Will siller 
dae’t?” and to be contented with an 
equally hurried affirmative answer. Yet 
the Barbizon School has many devotees 
in Scotland; the west is said to possess 
more Corots than any district of the 
same size in the country. Glasgow 
has long had a “School” of its own, 
which at first was aggressively “im- 
pressionist,” and by its eccentricity 
and originality stormed the critics and 
the Exhibitions of the Continent. Its 
leading members, grown older, are now 
content to be impressively convention- 
al. They paint the portraits which 
adorn the West End dining-rooms of 
Glasgow. Of Mr. Lavery, the most 
popular of them all, it has been sig- 
nificantly said by a competent critic 
that “he has a discriminating eye for 
the elegance of a lady’s toilet; dra- 
peries, laces, feathers, flowers and 


stuffs are defined with appreciative 
grace and are wrought into a delicate 
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harmony and design,” and that “his 
qualities have secured him the admira- 
tion of a host of young ladies who 
would gladly submit to be re-created by 
his flattering brush.” Edinburgh also 
has a “School,” which, if colder, less 
florid, more suggestive of the moral 
discipline of the east wind, and more 
reminiscent of the art of the “auld ene- 
my,” has nevertheless its influence and 
its clients. At all events, there are to 
be seen on the walls of many of the 
country-houses of the Lothians and 
Fife Blessed Damosels writhing in 
every attitude of Rossettian agony. 

Scottish enthusiasm no longer runs 
in the conventional lines of dogmatic 
religion and radical politics. It has 
gone entirely to art, to music, to ath- 
letics, to “sport.” The householder 
who cannot afford to fill his house with 
original works of art, contents himself 
with etchings or artists’ proofs. If 
he cannot spare the time and the mon- 
ey that are involved in yachting, he 
golfs or cycles, or shouts frantically 
with an Association football crowd or 
with the mob that, drunk with expec- 
tancy, surges round a newspaper office 
when a Shamrock is tempting fate. If 
he is not a devotee of classical music, 
he is a connoisseur in popular bands, 
or accompanies his wife to “San Toy,” 
or spends his leisure hours in one of 
those music-halls which now flourish 
quite as much on Scottish as on Eng- 
lish ground. 

Of all living public men in Scotland 
Lord Rosebery alone “draws,” as the re- 
cent crowded meeting at Glasgow dem- 
onstrated, like the “popular preachers” 
of the past, and that not because he has 
been Prime Minister and is the Public 
Orator of the “clean slate,” but be-~ 
cause he is a work of art. It was said 
of one of the Dukes of Buccleuch that 
he was not a great Scottish personality 
but a great Scottish atmosphere. Sim- 
ilarly it may be said of Lord Rosebery 
that in spite—or because—of his being 
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only half a Scotsman, he is in himself 
a living picture of the Scottish tem- 
perament that prevails in the present 
transition epoch. He represents that 
temperament as all who 
away with it would like to see it when 
idealized by the engaging art of Mr. 
Lavery. 
that he is “a vyoluptuary spoilt.” 
Left 
groan “If only he would continue seri- 
But he can touch nearly every 
chord of the present-day national na- 


are carried 


Intense zsthetes may declare 
Glad- 
may 


stonians of the extreme 


’ 


ous!’ 
ture. Being an artist, he calls for a 
monument to Stevenson. Being a hu- 
morist, with a turn for pathos, he can 
look with a kind and glistening eye on 
the “interiors” of Thrums and Drum- 
tochty. He is the first of Burns Club 
He can “place” 
Scottish patriotism so that the light of 


orators. the story ‘of 
modern historical investigation does not 
beat tod fierceiy upon it. He yachts in 
an easy round-the-coast fashion; he at- 
tends football matches; he knows the 
foibles of golfers; he can make grace- 
ful after-dinner play with the names of 
Mr. Carnegie and Sir Thomas Lipton. 
The official Nonconformist Conscience 
of Scotland was puzzled when he naive- 
ly declared that the State had as much 
of a right to establish a Church as it 
has to maintain a standing army. But 
it did not shriek aloud, like the Noncon- 
formist Conscience in England, because 
he twice won the Derby; probably it 
And 
then Lord Rosebery has been uniformly 
the Scottish 
though he has never presumed to pat- 


rejoiced in a shame-faced way. 


friendly to Churches, 
ronize them; he made a point of being 
present in Edinburgh Waverley Market 
in October of 1900, when the union be- 
tween the two leading Dissenting de- 
Re- 


nominations was consummated. 


cently Dr. Hume Brown, the occupant 
of the Edinburgh chair of Scottish His- 
tory, said in the course of some com- 
ments on the “rampant individualism” 
of Scottish life, “Scottish history for 
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many people consists of the biographies 
of prominent personages with whom 
are identified the events of their time.” 
Whatever be the fate that is in store 
for Lord Rosebery as a British states- 
man, he will live in the history of Scot- 
land as the button-hole of the national 
perfervidum ingenium during the period 
of transition and emancipation, in 
which, turning from the world that is 
to come, it set itself, with heart and 
soul and strength and mind—and with 
a well-filled purse—to make the best of 
the world that now is. 

Will this period be a long one? 
is doubtful. 


That 
“I do not suppose,” said 
Mr. Arthur Balfour in the course of a 
non-party speech in Scotland, “that his- 
tory shows us a country in which there 
have been greater changes in the last 
150 or 200 years—ever since the Union 
with England. I do not believe that 
history shows us a country which, in 
that period of time, has undergone a 
greater or more beneficent series of so- 
cial revolutions.” The Scottish renais- 
sance may be a short-lived affair; a 
great national calamity, even a return 
of the lean years of “bad trade,” would 
probably confine it to a decade. The 
“kindly Scot” is. in spite of “The House 
with the Green Shutters” and its au- 
thor’s Balzacian insistence on the sordid, 
no mere figment of a kailyarder’s brain. 
The well-to-do manufacturer or ship- 
builder may deplore and be wroth witb 
the unthriftiness, the slovenliness, the 
frenzied Saturday night drunkenness, 
of his men, but he still regards them 
as his poor relations. Three centuries 
of Bible-worship have unquestionably 
secured a corner for the Sermon on the 
Mount, as well as for the Law and the 
Prophets, in their natures. The proba- 
bility, to say the least, is that Scotland 
will be rapidly satiated with the pleas- 
ures of its renaissance, and that the 
perfervidum ingenium, which, after all, 
means the Norse-Ceitic energy of the 
West controlled (as a rule) by the 























festina lente of the Anglian East, will 
set itself to accomplish another social 
revolution by solving the problems that 
are not so much caused as luridly illus- 
trated by alcoholic frenzy and insani- 
tary houses. Not forever will Edin- 
burgh turn from the saturnalia of Helo- 
tage to be witnessed every night in its 
Canongate and Cowgate to see itself re- 
flected as “Scotia’s darling seat” in the 
mirror of historical romance. Not for- 
ever will Glasgow lay to itself the flat- 
tering unction that all is well because, 
in twenty-five years, its death-rate per 
thousand has fallen from 27.4 to 21.1. 
Its new scheme for the housing of its 
poor shows it is awakening from the 
sleep of complacence caused by the 
contemplation of its prosperity as ex- 
hibited on its walls, to realize what its 
own artist on Zolaism terms “the auster- 
ity and seriousness of great art which 
“the strange 
nameless 


is in its and 
horror of hordes of men, 
and inarticulate, turning in the white 
heat of their furnaces like Shadrach, 


marrow,” 
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Whenever 


Meshach and Abednego.” 
the crusade of philanthropy becomes 
serious and practical, the idealists who 
are at present dreaming of a world 
transformed by Ruskinism, Chopin, ana 
tea that has not been too long “‘in- 
fused,” will find their proper functions 


and places. The Churches, too, being 
poor and fundamentally democratic, 
are almost certain to jola in the move- 
ment. They have but to bring their 
creeds abreast of the time td enjoy 
their own again; the rapidity with 
which they are accommodating them- 
selves to the new views of Sunday ob- 
servance held and acted on by their 
own adherents justifies the hope that 
they will do so. 
ally certain that in some such move- 
ment, eager, strenuous, here and there 
carried to excess, now and then suffer- 
the 
ingenium will find a fresh outlet after 
it has had its day of pleasure and found 
it close in dulness and ennui. 
William Wallace. 


At all events it is mor- 


ing defeat, national perfervidum 


MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK.* 


Some two or three miles from Fel- 
stead Church in the county of Essex, 
hidden away in a wooded hollow, and 
only to be approached by winding and 
narrow lanes, stands the still beautiful 
ruin of Leighs Priory. The magnifi- 
cent gateway-tower of rich red brick- 
work, with noble Tudor casements and 
spiral chimneys of curious design, rises 
in lonely splendor from the ancient 
courtyard, now overgrown with grass 
and herbage. Other remains, dating 
back to the sixteenth century, and in- 
cluding the porter’s lodge and a spa- 
cious hall, may still be seen, clothed 


Countess of Warwick (1625- 
By Charlotte 


*“Mary Rich, 
1678), Her Family and Friends.’’ 


with luxuriant ivy, in picturesque de- 
cay; but of the finer residential parts 
of the mansion not one stone is now 
left upon another. 

It was here, in this quiet and seques- 
tered spot, past which the tiny river 
Ter winds its way, that early in the 
thirteenth century a little community 
of Augustine canons settled themselves. 
Around the monastic buildings 
stretched a well-wooded park or forest 
in which the wild deer roamed. There 
was grand hunting, we are told, in the 
“Forest of Felstead” in those days. 
Down the valley, along the course of 


Fell Smith. 
1901. 


London: Longmans, Green & Oo. 
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the little stream, the situation of the 
monastic fishponds may easily be 
traced, and one fine piece of water, the 
haunt of moorhens and other wildfowl, 
still remains. For more than three 
hundred years the good monks served 
God and man in peace, looking after 
their rich estate, meditating amid their 
beautiful surroundings, and succoring 
the sick and needy in the villages 
around. But at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries the priory 
shared the fate of similar establish- 
ments, and was granted by Henry VIII, 
together with one hundred other man- 
ors in the neighborhood, to Robert 
Rich, at that time his Solicitor-General, 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

Of Lord Chancellor Rich, old Fuller 
quaintly says, “he was a lesser ham- 
mer under Cromwell to knock down 
abbeys; most of the grants of which 
going through his hands, no wonder if 
some stuck to his fingers.”” But what- 
ever his character and career as a poli- 
tician, he will be gratefully remem- 
bered in Essex as the founder of Fel- 
stead School and of the Rich alms- 
houses; while the Tudor mansion which 
he built on the site of the Augustine 
priory must have been one of the most 
magnificent in the county. But a more 
interesting figure than that of the great 
Lord Chancellor, whose stately tomb in 
the south aisle of Felstead Church has 
been a familiar object to successive 
generations of Felstead boys, is associ- 
ated with the picturesque ruin of the 
once splendid home. We refer to 
Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, wife 
of Charles Rich, fifth baron of that 
name. It is a strange coincidence that 
within the last two months two works 
have appeared, from apparently inde- 
pendent quarters, dealing with the life 
of this pious lady. 

The father of Mary Rich was the 
celebrated “gentleman adventurer,” 
Richard Boyle, who made a huge for- 





tune in Ireland, was created Earl of 
Cork by James I, and lived to see no 
fewer than four of his sons made peers. 
For Mary, “the great earl” designed, as 
for his other daughters, a brilliant 
match, but the Mr. Hamilton selected, 
only son of Lord Clandeboye, found no 
favor in Mary’s sight, and in spite of 
her father’s displeasure she refused to 
marry him. Her heart, it appears, was 
set on Charles Rich, a younger son of 
the Earl of Warwick, and baron of 
Leeze (as the name was spelt in those 
days), and with small prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the title. Her father’s op- 
position to the match was at length “by 
my Lord Warwick’s and my Lord Gore- 
ing’s intercession” overcome, and “he 
told me,” writes Mary, “that I should 
be suddenly married.” A splendid 
ceremony in London was desired by 
the great Earl for his loving, if way- 
ward, daughter, but this again was 
sorely against Mary’s inclinations. She 
could “not endure to be Mrs. Bride in 
a public wedding.” And so, she goes 
on to say, “I was, by that fear and Mr. 
Rich’s earnest solicitation, prevailed 
with, without my father’s knowledge, 
to be privately married at a little vil- 
lage near Hampton Court on July 21, 
1641, called Shepertone; which, when 
my father knew he was again some- 
thing displeased at me for it, but after 
I had begged his pardon, and assured 
him I did it only to avoid a public wed- 
ding, which he knew I had always de- 
clared against, his great indulgence to 
me made him forgive me that fault 
also; and within a few days after I 
was carried down to Lees, my Lord of 
Warwick's house in the country, where 
I received as kind a welcome as was 
possible from that family, and particu- 
larly from my good father-in-law.” 
And so the youthful bride, “being but 
fifteen years old, and as much as be- 
tween the 8th of November and the 
21st of July,” settled down at Leighs 
Priory, which, with the exception of 
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one brief interval, and of occasional 
visits to London, was to be her home 
for seven and thirty years. Little did 
she then dream of what the vicissitudes 
of fortune had in store for her. The 
wife of a younger son, and with only 
the most distant prospect of succeeding 
to the title, it so came about in those 
days of premature death that eighteen 
years later, at the age of thirty-three, 
she found herself Countess of War- 
wick, and mistress of the Tudor man- 
sion and vast estates of Leighs Priory. 
Though married to the man of her 
choice, her domestic life was for many 
years one of patient endurance, some- 
times of bitter sorrow. For twenty 
years before his death her husband was 
grievously afflicted with the gout, 
which rendered more ungovernable his 
passionate temper. Her “dear and 
only” son died of the small-pox within 
a few months of his coming of age; 
and when fourteen years later the 
Countess herself followed him to the 
tomb in Velstead chapel, the beautiful 
priory passed to owners of another 
name. 

When Mary Rich was about twenty- 
one that change occurred which she 
was wont to regard as her conversion, 
or awakening to spiritual life. Her 
diary indicates very clearly the con- 
flict through which she was passing. 
She is constantly reproaching herself 
for her former love of “curious dress- 
ing and fine and rich clothes, and 
spending her precious time in nothing 
else but reading romances, and seeing 
plays, and in going to Court and Hide 
Parke and Spring Garden.” She makes 
promises to God of a new life, but her 
good resolutions are often broken. She 
fears that God will, some way or other, 
punish her. “At last,” she says, “it 
pleased God to send a sudden sickness 
upon my only son, who I then doated 
on with great fondness. My conscience 
told me it was for my backsliding. 
Upon this conviction I presently retired 


to God, and by earnest prayer begged 
of Him to restore my child, and did 
then solemnly promise to God, if He 
would hear my prayer, I would become 
a new creature. This prayer of mine 
God was so gracious as to grant; and 
of a sudden began to restore my child, 
which made the doctor himself wonder 
at the sudden amendment he saw in 
him, and filled me then with grateful 
thoughts. After my child’s recovery 
I began to find in myself a great desire 
to go into the country, which I never 
remember before to have had, thinking 
it always the saddest thing that could 
be when we were to remove.” When 
Mary was again at Leighs she found 
great consolation in conversing with 
the household chaplain, Dr. Walker; 
and it pleased God, she tells us, “by 
his ministry to work exceedingly upon 
me, he preaching very awakingly and 
warmly the two texts which were, by 
70d’s mercy, sent home to me, “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God;’ and 
the other was, ‘Acquaint now tLyself 
with Him and be at peace.’ By the 
first,” she adds, “I was much terrified, 
but by the last I was much allured to 
come unto God, and to taste of the 
sweetness of religion, which he told 
me was very sweet, and which I after- 
wards experienced to be true.” Hence- 
forth a life of gaiety and social excite- 
ment had lost its attraction for Mary 
Rich, and though she still moved in the 
world of rank and fashion, and after 
the Restoration was not infrequently 
at Court, she yet found her chief stay 
and happiness in religious exercises and 
in quiet meditation in her beloved “‘wil- 
derness” at Leighs. 

The “wilderness,” or wild garden, the 
most sacred spot in connection with 
the life of Mary Rich, may still be 
traced on the farther side of the little 
stream which runs past the priory 
ruins. Here she was accustomed, sum- 
mer and winter alike, to spend two 
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hours every morning, as soon as she 

yas up, in prayer and meditation. 
Many are the references in her diary 
to this pious habit, which invests with 
a deep interest the few ancient thorn 
bushes which remain, and the dark 
clumps of Jris fetidissima which mark 
the site of the monastic garden. The 
“wilderness” was to this Puritan saint 
as an oratory, where she gained 
strength and consolation in the trials 
and difficulties of life. “If,’’ says Dr. 
Walker, her “soul father,” “she exceed- 
ed herself in anything as much as she 
excelled others in most things, it was 
in meditation. This was her master- 
piece.” To be alone with God, and 
alone with God in the “wilderness,” 
this was the desire and the secret of 
her life. “The way not to be alone, 
she wrote to a friend, “is to be alone, 
and you will find yourself never less 
For cer- 


” 


alone than when you are so. 
tainly the God that makes all others 
good company must needs be best Him- 
self.”” And so, 
retired herself 

meditate. 
“weary and distracted,” 
over her “amazing dulness and wan- 
dering thoughts.” “My mind.” she 
writes, “was discomposed, and 1 had 
upon me a great lightness and vanity 
of spirit, and could not for a long time 
my into any § serious 


morning by morning, 
into the “wilder- 
Sometimes she is 


she 
ness” to 
and grieves 


bring mind 
frame. 

At other times sherejoices in the Lord, 
and her mind is radiant with “white 
celestial thoughts.” “My meditation 
of God was sweet,” she enters in her 
diary; “I had large meditations of the 
great mercy of God in sending the Holy 
Ghost, and found my heart much af- 
fected with it.” After the manner of 
Puritan theology, her mind is much 
occupied with thoughts of death and 
eternity. *“T was much comforted,” 
she says, “with thoughts of my eternal 
rest;” or “God was pleased to awaken 
my heart with the serious thoughts of 


” 
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death and of eternity and of the day 
of judgment.” 

Among the volumes of Lady War- 
wick’s manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum are no fewer than twelve little 
books of what she calls “Occasional 
Meditations.” The titles or themes of 
these compositions, of which nearly 
two hundred remain, reveal in a strik- 
ing manner her appreciation of nature. 
The sightsand sounds of country lifeare 
to her allegories of things unseen and 
eternal, They furnish her with sub- 
jects from which she draws the most 
telling spiritual analogies. A “sud- 
den surprising storm,” a lark singing, a 
snail on the garden path, a bank of 
anemones, a hen flying undauntedly at 
a kite, then common in Essex, “that 
came to get the chickens from her;” 
the decoy pond in the Park, still re- 
maining; her “little bitch’ after a rab- 
bit, her pet linnets, a dead fish floating 
the 
Rich’s pet hen’—these and similar sub- 


down stream, “My Lady Essex 
jects form the text of her meditations. 
The most pathetic of these composi- 
tions, suggested by the cutting down of 
her beloved “wilderness,” deserves to 
be quoted, the 
great sorrow of her life:—“This sweet 
place that I have seen ye first sprout- 
ing, growth and flourishing of for 
above twenty years together, and al- 
most daily taken delight in, I have also 
now to my trouble seen by my Lord’s 
command ye cutting down of, in order 
to its after growing again thicker and 
better, tho’ I have often interceded 
with him to have it spared longer. This 
brought to my remembrance afresh ye 
death of my only son, whom I had also 
seen ye first growth of in his child- 
hood and ye flourishing of to my un- 
speakable satisfaction for almost twen- 
ty-one years; and in a short space of 
time, to my unspeakable grief, by my 
great Lord’s command cut down by 
death that he might rise again in a 
better and more flourishing condition; 


revealing as it does 
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though I often implored, if it were 
agreeable to the divine will, he might 
be longer continued to me.” 

When Mary Rich had so unexpectedly 
become Countess of Warwick she came 
to Lees, she tells us, with “a design to 
glorify God what I could, and to do 
what good I could to all my neighbors.” 
This noble determination, so faithful- 
ly fulfilled, gives the keynote of her 
life. In addition to her morning’s medi- 
tation, it was her constant habit to 
read several times a day in some pious 
book, of which St. Augustine’s “Con- 
fessions,” Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” and 
Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs” were among 
her favorites. She would also, her 
chaplain tells us, scatter good books in 
all the common rooms and places of 
waiting, that those who waited might 
not lose their time, but have a bait laid 
to catch them. Household affairs oc- 
cupied a large share of her attention. 
Many are the entries in her diary, 
which show how faithfully those duties 
were performed. One or two may be 
quoted; “Having this morning heard of 
some disorders which were in my 
house, I set myself to reprove for them, 
after I had first prayed to God to let 
me rebuke without passion, and by 
God’s blessing I was enabled to do my 
duty without any transporting pas- 
sion.” “Spent some time with my ser- 
vant, Harry Smith, who was ill.” A 
few days after he dies, and the Coun- 
tess goes to see his widow. Or Joyce 
Ceeley, the still-house woman, is sick, 
and requires attention. Then “one of 
the men-cookes” has fits, and though 
it is “a ghastly mortifying sight,” the 
mistress goes herself to see what can 
be done for him. When Lawrence the 
footman is to receive the Sacrament, a 
long time is spent in preparing him. 
Later on is the entry: “Gave counsel to 
Leonard the coachman;” and again: 
“Spent a deal of time giving good coun- 
sel to Boeke, who is going from my 
Lord’s service.” Nor are the poor 
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women who worked in the garden for- 
gotten: “I spent some time this morn- 
ing in catechizing some of the poor 
weeding-women, and in stirring them 
up to look after their souls.” Neither 
are the cottagers neglected. The sick 
and suffering are carefully provided 
for; old Betty Knightbridge and Goody 
Crow, and other feeble folk, are visited 
in their humble homes; and a dame’s 
school is established in the village. 
Moreover the affairs of the ejected min- 
isters receive her careful attention. Af- 
ter the passing of the Act of Uniform- 
ity in 1662, which came into force on 
Black Bartholomew’s Day, a number 
of Puritan ministers found a true friend 
and protector in Lady Warwick. We 
find them constantly staying at Leighs 
Priory, and supported to a large ex- 
tent by her bounty. The diary has 
many allusions to the deep and edify- 
ing discourses of these good ministers 
delivered in the private chapel of 
Leighs. Of sermons our devout Coun- 
tess seems never to weary; and not 
satisfied with the ministrations of her 
own chaplains, she was wont to attend 
the services in many of the village 
churches around. 

But engaged as she frequently was 
in religious exercises and in deeds of 
charity, the Countess was no recluse, 
and seems never to have shunned the 
duties of society. Indeed, she appears 
rather to have been famed for hospital- 
ity, and for “noble and splendid way 
of living.” Her funeral sermon, in the 
high-flown language of the day, tells 
us that “as a neighbor she was so kind 
and courteous it advanced the rent of 
the adjacent houses to be situated near 
her;” “and not only her house and 
table, but her countenance and very 
heart was open to all persons of qual- 
ity in a considerable circuit.” When 


at Warwick House in London she mixed 
constantly in the highest society, and 
was in familiar intercourse with the 
most distinguished persons in the politi- 
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cal and the scientific world. At Leighs 
she moved freely among her Essex 
neighbors, and appears to have devoted 
nearly every afternoon to receiving or 
paying visits. Within a radius of ten 
or twelve miles of Leighs Priory a 
large number of stately houses were to 
be seen, and the Warwick coach seems 
to have been forever on the roads. 
There was “my Lady Everard” of 
Langleys, and old Lady Vere of Kirby 
Hall. At Little Easton Lodge, of which 
parish the saintly Ken was minister, 
lived my Lord and Lady Maynard, the 
best beloved of Mary’s friends. Once, 
on her way thither, an accident befell 
her, which may be told in her own lan- 
guage: “1661, July the 23d. I was go- 
ing from Lees to Easton to visit my 
Lady Maynard, and had in my coach 
with me my Lady Anne and my Lady 
Essex Rich; and when I was just out 
of Dunmow town the horses ran with 
us, and flung out the coachman and 
overthrew us in the coach, in which 
fall the Lady Essex escaped being hurt; 
but I was much so, having a_ great 
blow on my head, and a great and dan- 
gerous cut in one of my knees. I was, 
by the great blow on my head, so dis- 
ordered, that for a long time I knew 
not anything; and by the great cut I 
had in my knee I was a long time so 
very lame that I could not go out at 
all, and had like to have been always 
so if God had not mercifully, by His 
blessing on the use of means, restored 
me to my legs again.” Then at Mark’s 
Hall lived “my Lady Honeywood,” and 
Sir John Dawes at Bocking. Some 
twelve miles away, in the parish of 
Finchingfield, stood the splendid man- 
sion of Spains Hall, and thither the 
Countess would sometimes travel to 
pay her compliments to Mistress 
Kempe. She would see the seven fish- 


ponds in the weil-wooded park which 
commemorated the strange vow of si- 
lence which only fifty years before “Mr. 
William Kempe Esqre” had imposed 
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upon himself, and she would doubtless 
visit his tomb in the chapel of the 
grand old Norman church, and read 
with wonder the unique epitaph which 
tells us he was “Pious, just, hospitable, 
master of himself so much that what 
others scarce doe by force and penal- 
ties, He did by a voluntary constancy, 
Hold his peace for seven years.” And 
so, troubled and perplexed, she would 
turn home again to her beloved Leeze. 

For some years after her husband’s 
death the widowed Countess remained 
mistress of the beautiful priory. She 
had often prayed, “Grant that in the 
evening of life I may have the most se- 
rene and quiet times, that so I may un- 
disturbedly prepare for my change.” 
And after the settlement of her lord’s 
affairs, which for a time took her con- 
stantly up to London, she settled down 
to the quiet seclusion of her Essex 
home. The old life of peaceful medi- 
tation in her much-loved “wilderness” 
went on, together with her acts of 
charity to the poor around. She had 
often expressed the wish “to die pray- 
ing,’”’ and so suddenly and unexpected- 
ly it came about. For some days she 
had been suffering from an “anguish 
distemper,” a complaint not uncommon 
in the damp neighborhood of the priory 
fish-ponds, but her condition excited no 
alarm, and she was able to sit up and to 
discourse cheerfully and piously with 
thosearound her. “Well, ladies,” she said, 
‘if I were one hour in heaven, I would 
not be again with you, as well as I 
love you.” Then, in the narrative of 
Dr. Walker, the aged minister who 
three and thirty years before had guid- 
ed her feet into the way of peace, and 
who was with her at. the end, “then, 
having received a kind visit from a 
neighboring lady, she said she would 
go into her bed, but first would desire 
one of the ministers then in the house 
to go to prayer with her; and asking 
the company which they would have, 
presently resolved herself to have him 
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who wus going away, because the other 
would stay and pray with her daily; 
and immediately he (Dr. Walker) being 
called, and come, her ladyship, sitting 
in her chair, by reason of her weakness 
—for otherwise she always kneeled— 
holding an orange in her hand, to 
which she smelt, almost at the begin- 
ning of her prayer she was heard to 
fetch a sigh or groan, which was 
esteemed devotional, as she used to do 
at other times. Buta lady looking up, 
who kneeled by her, saw her look pale, 
and her hand hang down, at which she 
started up affrighted, and all applied 
themselves to help; and the most afflic- 
tively distressed of them all, if I may 
so speak, when all our sorrows were 
superlative, catched her right hand, 
which then had lost its pulse and never 
recovered it again.” It was on Friday, 
April 12, 1678, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two that Mary Rich 
died. A few days later the mournful 
but magnificent funeral procession 
passed beneath the Tudor tower, to 
which the swallows were just return- 
ing, and over the red-brick bridge 
which spanned the tiny stream, and 
winding its way past the “wilderness,” 
then starred with primroses and anem- 
ones, and beside the old monastic 
pond, it followed the grassy lanes to 
Longman’s Magazine, 
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Felstead Church, where, amid the genu- 
ine sorrow of the simple villagers, the 
coffin of their good benefactress was 
lowered into the family vault beneath 
the imposing effigy of Lord Chancellor 
Rich. 

No monument to her memory is to be 
found in Felstead Church, and only a 
few dim and uncertain traditions 
linger in the neighborhood of the 
ruined priory. A large room in the 
solitary gateway tower, lighted at 
either end with a noble Tudor window, 
and reached by a winding staircase in 
the southeast turret, is believed to be 
the one in which the Countess inter- 
viewed her tenants and transacted the 
business of her estate; and “a little 
white flower” that grows by the river 
is said to be known among the cottage 
folk as “Lady Rich’s flower.” But the 
wooded dell beyond the stream, with 
its gnarled and stunted thorns, its shin- 
ing clumps of Iris and Alexander, and 
its sweet forget-me-nots—the site of 
the beloved “wilderness”--is hallowed 
ground, the most sacred spot in con- 
nection with the memory of the pious 
Puritan lady whose one aim and object 
in life was to “glorify God and to do 
what good she could to all her neigh- 
bors” in the parishes around. 

John Vaughan, 





THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EXIT—CHABLES CROSS. 


Caradoc Crosby sat down in his little 
room overlooking the river with a sheet 
of paper before him to write his prom- 
ised letter to Edward Mason. What 
was he to say? Was he to men- 
tion Elsie Elsworthy? Hardly, when 


her father was still in ignorance of his 
intentions towards ber. 


Was he to 


ask Edward to intercede for him, and 
obtain leave for him to come home? 
It struck him forcibly and almost for 
the first time that though he had run 
away, he had also been cast out. He 
could not go back to Cathrigg Hall 
with his father’s curse upon him. No 
doubt his uncle Quince would welcome 
him, but he could not skulk about in 
his father’s neighborhood, if his father 
would not receive him; that would not 
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give him a place in the world again. 
For what place had he to offer Elsie? 
As her father’s assistant, he was a very 
poor match for her. And was it possi- 
bie for him so to cut his life free from 
old entanglements that he méaght safely 
be her father’s partner, the successor 
to his business? Could this really be? 

If not, what else and what better had 
life to offer him? He had possessed 
his soul in peace during this six 
months. No storms of temper, no out- 
breaks of restless impatience, had come 
to him. How troubled his other life 
had been! What prospect did it offer 
him? He had been sent to Oxford at 
the request and by the help of his Tre- 
maddock aunts, and what had he made 
of that opportunity? There was no 
prospect before Sir Caradoc Crosby’s 
second son—but some form of emigra- 
tion, with very few pounds in his pock- 
et, and all the chances of moral ship- 
wreck which lie in wait for the soul 
cut loose from its moorings. 

There was an indolence, too, in Cara- 
doc’s nature that made a bird 
in the hand seem more desirable than 
any two inthe bush. Some cowardice, 
too, for he was afraid of himself. 

So Vi was going to be married. That 
fact had been at once communicated to 
him. It made home more distasteful, 
at the same time he could not be indif- 
ferent to his sister’s fate. But, at 
present, his aunts were the last people 
who would incline towards him. There 
was nothing to be done but to write to 
old Ned—and he began: 

“Dear Ned,—You will be surprised at 
seeing my handwriting, and more at 
what I am going to say.” He then 
gave a brief and faithful account of 
what he had been doing, ending with, 
“T have never had so good a chance be- 
fore. I don’t mean to give it up. But 
there is no reason why I should hide 
myself. My father turned me out; 
but perhaps he may be glad to know I 
am doing well, certainly Uncle Quince 





will. Miss Elsworthy, who has met 
Vi at Beachcombe, tells me she is going 
to be married. I wish you would run 
down here and judge for yourself. It 
is not as if I were Quentin. I am free 
to.choose my own way of life; but I 
should like all to be fair and square 
behind me.” 

Caradoc went out and posted his let- 
ter as soon as it was written, and he 
was glad afterwards that he had done 
so. 

He went in to supper, and there was 
Elsie, in her usual simple dress, with 
just a spray of pink almond blossom 
fastened at her throat, just a touch of 
pink on her cheeks, and—just the light 
of love in her eyes. Caradoc’s own 
eyes shone. A neighbor came in and 
discussed the town drainage with Mr. 
Elsworthy, and a young grammar- 
schoolmaster, with a turn for antiqui- 
ties, brought some old coins to get an 
expert opinion on them. Caradoc had 
always avoided both the clergy and the 
grammar-schoolmasters, from a fear 
of being either recognized or detected 
by some among them, but now he sat 
still and gave his opinion on the coins, 
feeling that he could look any man 
fearlessly in the face. 

When he went to his room that night 
and locked out over the river running 
through its “quiet meads,” he prayed 
that he might be worthy of his future 
wife. That purifying and inspiring 
hope which gives ballast and self-con- 
trol to so many men had arisen in his 
breast. But more and more he felt 
how unworthy his past had been. His 
letter to Ned had hardly shown enough 
contrition. His past must set his fu- 
ture free. Caradoc had had but a 
poor religious training, had frequently 
neglected such religious duties as he 
recognized. But he was gifted with 
the sense of the unseen; the spiritual 
world, if vague, was real to him; and 
there was a dawning in his heart of re- 
pentance towards God as well as to- 
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wards man. And he did feel for the 
first time that he had been inconsider- 
ate and unkind. Viola, his uncle, poor 
old Biddums, would all have suffered 
on his account, and to-night he felt as 
if no one ought to suffer in a world 
that might be so full of peace. 

He came in to the house early the 
next morning, hoping for a word from 
Elsie, and as she did not appear, took 
up the county paper which was lying 
on the table. A paragraph caught his 
eye. 

“We regret to have to record the 
death near Chitral of Captain Quentin 
Crosby, of the 200th Regiment, eldest 
son and heir of Sir Caradoc Crosby, of 
Cathrigg Hall, Marsdale. This prom- 
ising young officer met his death in a 
gallant defence against the attack of a 
He was only twenty-five 
years of age. Sir Caradoc Crosby has 
two other sons, Caradoc and Giles.” 
And in the obituary was the bare state- 
ment of the sad fact. 

Caradoc sat down, feeling dazed and 
incredulous. Quentin dead! His com- 
panion brother. He had not seen much 
of him since Quentin joined the army, 
nothing of course for the last three 
years, nor had their correspondence 
been frequent or of a confidential 
kind; but still all their joint childhood 
lay behind him. And besides, on Quen- 
tin’s shoulders had lain all the burden 
of the family fate. As he sat motion- 
less with the paper in his hand, Elsie, 
a little shy, but fresh and smiling, with 
Quince running at her heels, came in. 
She stopped at sight of Caradoc’s face, 
and he rose stiffly and pointed to the 
paragraph. She read it rapidly, then 
caught his hand and looked in his face. 

“Oh—my dear!” she cried, while the 
tears rushed to her eyes. 

Poor Elsie had no name to give her 
lover; even in her thoughts she hardly 
knew which or what to call him, and 
perhaps in her surprise his most secret 
title started to her lips. 


native tribe. 
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“My dearest!” he said passionately, 
“at least I have you!” 

But she drew hurriedly away. 
“Oh, I am so sorry for you! 
own brother—your father—poor Viola— 

what trouble they must all be in!” 

Mr. Elsworthy came in at that mo- 
ment, and the news was told, and re- 
ceived of course with words of sym- 
pathy. while Caradoc, confused, and 
feeling tears inevitable, hurried out of 
the room. 

“This changes the situation 
gether,” said Mr, Elsworthy gravely. 

“Is Charles Cross in trouble?” said 
Miss Elsworthy, coming into the room, 
and then they remembered that she did 
not know of his confession, and Mr. 
Elsworthy told her of it in a few words. 

“I am glad,” he said, “that he told me 
his name yesterday and with so honest 
an intention. But of course, life will 
make altogether other calls upon him 
now. Well, Iam sorry. Heisa gen- 
tle-natured lad, and I have liked his 
company.” 

Elsie sat silent; she felt as if her 
heart was turning to stone. 

“IT have always felt sure that he be- 
longed elsewhere,” said Miss Sophia. 

“Yes, yes! I am afraid, apart from 
the ioss of a brother, it is no prospect 
to give him pleasure, and that very 
hard things will be asked of him. Poor 
boy!” 

Elsie felt as if that breakfast would 
never be over, though in truth it lasted 
but a very few minutes. She was soon 
able to go away and order the coffee 
to be kept hot for Mr. Cross, and then 
to feel how wrong it was to feel noth- 
ing but that perhaps she should not 
have to make coffee for him for long. 

Her aunt looked after her in silence. 

“The hand of the Lord is upon the 
poor child,” she thought to herself, 
while Mr. Elsworthy walked into the 
little office behind his shop and felt 
lonely there. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, there was a quick hurried step, 
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and Caradoc stood before him. He 
looked pale and agitated, but spoke 
with firmness, 

“Sir,” he said, “I don’t know what 
this may mean for me. I am glad I 
spoke to you yesterday, but I did not 
tell you all, I felt then that I was right 
to be silent. But now 1 wish to tell 
you that I—love Miss Elsworthy. I 
hoped yesterday to make myself 
worthy of her, and I hope so still. It’s 
the one hope I have.” 

David Elsworthy uttered an indistinct 
exclamation, took off his spectacles, 
and looked at the young man, then put 
them on again. 

“Well!” he said, “I suppose I’ve been 
a blind old bat, but I never thought of 
such a thing.” 

Both laughed and the tension was 
lessened. 

“Does she know?” 
worthy suddenly. 

“I told her yesterday. She wouldn’t 
listen until I had set myself right at 
home. But, sir, I can’t help hoping.” 

“Ah!” said Mr, Elsworthy, with a 
long sigh, “and how can I help fear- 
ing?” 

“After all, sir,” said Caradoc, “I don’t 
see why it need make much difference. 
My brother had a profession; I must 
earn my living. My father’s not an old 
man. I can go on just the same.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Elsworthy, “you 
felt the difference when you came to 
me?” 

“T meant to make you feel certain of 
my intentions,” said Caradoc with some 
dignity. 

“Well, well, you were quite right.” 

There was a sound in the shop as of 
an early customer, and Caradoc dashed 
out to serve him. 

David Elsworthy sat still. What 
could he say to Elsie? Presently Cara- 


asked Mr. Els- 


doc reappeared with a telegram in his 
hand. 

“This, sir,” he said, “is from my step- 
brother, Edward Mason.” 
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The message began by giving the an- 
nouncement of Quentin’s death, and 
continued: “Thankful to have got your 
letter. Write direct at once to your 
father. I shall leave it to you.” 

“That seems to me wise advice,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy. 

Caradoc mused over the telegram; 
then he said, “I don’t believe my father 
would read my letter. The more mis- 
erable he is—the more savage he will 
be. I think it would be better to go to 
my uncle Quince. He’ll be glad to see 
me. And then, sir, I shall come back.” 

“I think you had better go, and at 
once; your place is there,” said David. 

He went abruptly away into the 
house, and into the parlor, where Elsie 
sat sewing. 

“You did not tell me all, Elsie,’ he 
said, coming up to her, 

“No, father. While you did not know, 
he was free.” 

“So he thought, for he has just told 
me himself.” 

Elsie’s eyes shone; but she did not 
speak. 

“He is going home to-day,” said her 
father. 

Elsie nodded, and he watched her 
with anxious eyes. Had he let his 
motherless girl run the risk of a heart- 
break, because of his own imprudence? 

Elsie looked up and met his eyes. Her 
own brimmed over and then she 
laughed, 

“Papa,” she said, “I know all about 
it, as well as you can tell me. I shan’t 
let anything happen now. I think we 
are quite good enough for them, and he 
has got to show that he is good enough 
—for you. I won’t be miserable about 
it. And—I don’t know if he has been 
good, or even if he will be—but he 
could be very good—splendid. I’m not 
ashamed, papa—and you needn’t be a 
bit afraid about me.” 

She submitted to one anxious kiss 
from her father, then slipped out of his 
hold. 
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“There’s to be nothing, papa, so don’t 
you make anything,” she said. “It was 
nice of him to speak to you—here, but 
remember, it all goes for nothing. When 
does his train go, and will he want any- 
thing to eat?” 

Thus Elsie took her line, the easiest 
certainly, if life was to be lived cheer- 
fully, and as she thought the wisest. 
She knew, as she said, “all about it,” 
all the uncertainties and improba- 
bilities and difficulties of the fu- 
ture—but nothing would be gained 
by speaking of them. And Cara- 
doc Crosby must be allowed to make 
no protestation; there should be no 
spoken word to bind him, if his heart 
and his steadfast purpose did not bring 
him back. 

He, on his side, made his present pur- 
poses clear. He took nothing but a 
bag with him, and left the few other 
possessions which he had acquired in 
these six months, ostentatiously behind 
him. He could write at once to say 
when he should return. If a letter 
came from Ned Mason, would they 
send it on to Greenhead Howe? 

“I wish thee well, Caradoc Crosby,” 
said Miss Sophia, as he shook her by 
the hand. 

“Thank you,” said Caradoc; “yes— 
when I come back I'll use my own 
name, as I always should have done.” 

“Doubtless thee will be welcome,” 
said Miss Sophia. 

Mr. Elsworthy wrung his hand. Elsie 
let hers rest in it for a moment, and 
looked him bravely in the face. Then 
he seized Quince and kissed the hairy 
brow with fervor. 

“Good-bye, old puppy,” he said, 
“don’t you forget me. Won’t we have 
scampers in the fields when I come 
back? And some day you shall come 
and see your relations. Good-bye.” 

Caradoc Crosby was gone, and 


Charles Cross would never come back. 
Elsie and Quince vanished, 
“Sophia,” 


said David, “what does 
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thee think? Would the child’s mother 
have saved her the trial?” 

“T cannot say, David. I had a mother, 
a good one, as thee knows, but I had 
my own experiences. The Lord means 
us all to live our own lives. Thee must 
commit Elsie to Him. Thee cannot 
bear her burden, nor live her life. But 
she is a good child, and besides—broth- 
er, she is young.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN TIME FOR THE BURYING. 


Viola, when released from the part- 
ing interview, ran upstairs to her own 
little room. She looked eagerly at its 
little irregular panels, with their coat- 
ing of rough white paint, at the low 
ceiling, the beams of which she could 
touch with her hand, at the deep-set 
window, through which she could see 
little but the steep gray sides of Cath- 
rigg Fell, with one small, silver stream 
winding down it in miniature cataracts. 
Ah! she knew its every tiny pool, and 
its every foaming fall, almost every 
bunch of fern that bathed in it. And 
within there were the little shabby or- 
naments, the old common furniture that 
she knew so well. There was the big 
old cupboard in the wall, of which she 
had been half afraid. 

Viola plunged into its depths and 
dragged out a dress that had been 
thought too old and shabby to take to 
Beachcombe, She pulled off the neat 
costume provided by her aunts, and 
dressed herself in her old frock. She 
cried and sobbed while she was doing 
it—she was miserable, ashamed, disap- 
pointed. But, oh, she was free, she 
was herself, she could rush all round 
the place and out on to the fell! Of 
course father would be savage, and 
mother displeased, but she must put up 
with that. She hadn’t changed herself 
and lost herself, and given herself to a 
strange life. Of course there was Ned, 
who represented the light of reason to 
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Viola’s conscience. He would be angry 
with her, but after all she must judge 
for herself. 

She spent the greater part of the 
day in inspecting all the animals, and 
visiting every corner of the place. She 
played with the children who, however, 
wanted her to eat their “new brother’s” 
French bonbons, and then, as her ex- 
citement gradually subsided, she grew 
weary and sad, found herself crying 
for Crad and Quentin, and thankful to 
creep into bed and sieep off her fatigue. 

She woke up the next morning feel- 
ing like herself once more, fully aware 
of what she had done and prepared to 
stand by it, but with all the exhilara- 
tion gone. 

She had hardly seen her father, who 
had remained in his own room; but she 
knew well that times were bad, by the 
sounds she heard and by Lady Crosby’s 
face. Home would be very dreary 
without the boys, and she did not think 
she could ever pay another visit to 
Beachcombe, She had taken no part 
in all the hurried communications with 
her aunts, and she dreaded the letters 
she must soon receive from them. In- 
congruous, and, as she felt, inappropri- 
ate thoughts, as to what was to be 
done about the new clothes, came to 
her; but all the notice Lady Crosby 
took was to say: 

“Of course, Viola, any dresses which 
your aunts ordered for you in London 
will be countermanded. Charlotte Wil- 
son is coming from Ashby about the 
children’s things; she had better make 
you a black serge frock.” 

“Very well, mother,” said Viola. “I’ve 
got a black jacket.” 

But she felt that a return to Char- 
lotte Wilson’s dressmaking had its 
trials, 

Well, there was all the place to go 
and see. She would take a long walk 
and finish up at Greenhead Howe. 

She put on her thickest boots and 
She would go by 


roughest clothes. 


Scunner Head and Swarth Fell, down 
to Marswater, and cross over to Green- 
head Howe at the head of the lake. It 
was a fine, cold morning. Spring was 
in the air, but had barely touched the 
earth; the blackthorn was only in bud, 
the gorse not yet in its beauty, and not 
a fern had awakened from its winter 
sleep. The lambs were not yet trusted 
to the bare hillside. But the birds sang 
loudly, and the air was full of hope. 
The fells were all gray and green, while 
Three Cross Rigg and Marsby Moor 
had hardly yet caught the green and 
golden tints of spring on the brown of 
their bilberry and heather. 

Viola crossed the fell at the head of 
Marsdale and went round to the back 
of Scunner Head into the solitudes 
above Swarth Ghyll. 

The grandest and most impressive 
scenery in the world, after the foot of 
the tourist has trodden it, and the 
cheap tripper has once pervaded it, 
loses even in their absence, in some 
subtle way, the fine sense of utter soli- 
tude. It becomes a sight, when sight- 
seers go to look at it on purpose. 

No one ever went on purpose to look 
at Scunner Head—no one knew any- 
thing about it. 

Great broken rocks lay about its side; 
wild, low hills, rugged and indefinite 
in shape surrounded it; down its side 
poured the little waterfall that gave its 
name of Swarth Ghyll to the farmhouse 
that lay in the tiny dale beneath. 

Viola sat down at the top of the fall 
and looked down into the valley. The 
little rough and slate-roofed farm build- 
ings only made it more solitary; there 
was something there that could be 
alone. 

There was not much beauty, there 
was no vastness of bulk and height 
about these English hills, but there was 
the supreme sense of mountain soli- 
tude, the essence of what travellers 
feel on their great brother mountains 
far away. 
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Viola sat still and felt it, though she 
did not think about it in definite 
words, 

This was the Fletchers’ farm; she 
had never been there since the day of 
Crad’s disappearance. Her old play- 
fellow, Agnes, had been married for six 
months; probably she was away at the 
other cottage in Swarthdale which be- 
longed to her husband, Joe Wilson, the 
shepherd. 

“Why shouldn’t I go and see Mrs. 
Fletcher?’ thought Viola. “She was 
always very good to me, and I should 
like a piece of tea-cake and some milk; 
I’m hungry.” 

As Viola ran down the hill she came 
in sight of the front of the little farm- 
house—an open space of turf, with a 
sycamore tree on one side and a little 
enclosed garden on the other. She saw 
moving figures coming out of the house, 
black figures, bearing an unmistakable 
burden. A funeral was coming out of 
the farm, first the bearers carrying the 
coffin, then a decent group of mourners, 
men and women, walking after it and 
taking the old “corpse road,” that led 
round the other side of Scunner Head 
down to Marsdale Church. 

It was a solemn and eerie sight on 
the wild March morning, so silent and 
so dead—never a flower to lighten the 
gloom, only an old sheep-dog walked 
behind with hanging head and tail. 
Viola waited till the little funeral train 
had passed out of sight round the cor- 
ner of the hill, and then ran down to- 
wards the house. An elderly woman 
in a black gown stood at the door and 
Viola hurried up to her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fletcher, who is it? What 
has happened?” 

“Miss Vi! It’s long since we've seen 
you. ‘Tis Agnes’s man, Wilson. He 
took influenza at Christmas, and it 
went to his lungs. My poor lass has 
had naught but trouble.” 

“Oh, poor Agnes! I am sorry!” ex- 
claimed Viola. “Such a little while!” 
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“Ay, long enough for sorrow. Step 
in, missy. They're all following, the 
widow, too. Take a seat, will ye, and 
a drink of milk.” 

Viola came into the great kitchen, 
which was furbished up and neat, 
and sat down in the chair by the wide 
hearth, while her hostess fetched her 
some milk and some of the cake which, 
with other refreshments, was awaiting 
the return of the funeral party. 

Mrs. Fletcher was a fine tall woman 
and had once been as handsome as the 
daughter whose beauty had caused so 
much disturbance, but her face was 
harsh and weather-beaten, and the 
modern absence of cap on her still 
black and abundant hair left it unsoft- 
ened. She went on speaking slowly, 
and with composure, 

“They lived here, and he worked for 
Fletcher. He wasna’ much at best, 
Joe Wilson wasna’. But Agnes looked 
to the dairy and things aboot. The 
rheumatics, missy, lames me, so I can- 
na stir as I did. But now my son 
Matthew’s got a wife, and as the mais- 
ter must ha’ a man wi’ him, Matthew 
is to come here, so there’ll scarce be 
work for two lasses. There’s no bairn, 
nor thought o” one. Like enough Ag- 
nes’ll go to her aunt at Ashby.” 

“Don’t you want to keep her here?” 
said Viola. 

“Oh, ay, she’s welcome. Her father’ll 
keep her so long as she will. But she’d 
better be doing a bit for hersell. She 
willn’t stay if she’s not needed, poor 
lass! She had to nurse her man and 
she hain’t been free to do much else.” 

“We have had bad news at home,” 
said Viola. 

“What, missy? Poor Mr. Crad?’ 

“No. We haven’t heard anything 
about Crad since he went away. It’s 
Quentin. Quentin has been killed in 
India.” 

“Eh, dear. That’s bad hearing in- 
deed. Mr. Quentin was the flower of 
the flock. And Mr. Crad missing! Eh, 
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to be sure! Then there’s none at home 
but lile Maister Giles.” 

“No,” said Viola. 

She spoke in her usual slow tones, 
and there was hardly any change in the 
listener’s face, but Viola knew that she 
felt the misfortunes to be her own con- 
cern. She could understand and sym- 
pathize. The Fletchers were working 
folk and poor, but they were landown- 
ers also and belonged to the soil. They 
understood. 

“But sure, Miss Vi, I heard some’at 
about yourself, but three days back, 
from doctor. Ye’ve no’ come home for 
good?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Viola, with a deep 
blush, ‘I’m not going to be married, 
Mrs. Fletcher. I like home best and 
I’ve come back again.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 
“But that’s a pity. Young lasses mis- 
take their own minds.” 


‘Well, I am going on to Uncle 
Quince,” said Viola, suddenly in @ 
hurry. “Tell Agnes I’m so sorry for 


her, and I’ll come and see her soon. 
There’s a good bit of trouble every- 
where.” 

Viola went off quickly along the field 
path that led out of Swarthdale, and 
Mrs. Fletcher stood looking after her. 

“Eh!” she said to herself, “she’s a fine 
lass for sure! Mr. Quentin was a braw 
lad too. But where’s Caradoc, I won- 
der? Eh, ’tis a queer world!” 

Viola’s rapid steps carried her with 
little delay along the fell side till she 
rounded the corner of the hill, and 
could look down on Marswater, spark- 
ling in the sun, and on the little old 
white-washed church at its foot. 

She heard the funeral knell as she 
looked, and saw the funeral procession 
coming into sight by the easier and 
longer path which they had taken. She 
sat down on a rock and watched the 
slow-moving black figures, so far be- 
neath her that she could but just tell 
the women from the men. She felt 
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almost as if she were watching the 
funeral of her brother Quentin, as if 
the knell was going for him, and as if 
he were being laid to rest in his native 
valley instead of—where? 

Ignorant and incurious, Viola knew 
nothing about the world in which Quen- 
tin had lived, she could form no mental . 
picture of it. But she recalled himself, 
upright, active and masterful. His 
death seemed impossible to her; she 
would not have been at all surprised if 
she had seen him striding up the hill to- 
wards her; but a sense of extreme mis- 
ery suddenly came upon her, She did not 
cry; but a great oppression was upon 
her, a dread of evil to come. Here she 
sat alone, and the two dear strong 
brothers who had trodden the hillsides 
with her were gone. One was dead, 
and of the other it might well be said 
that he “was not.” Where was Crad? 
Had he gone under altogether—gone 
down into depths where he would not 
hear of Quentin’s death, or from 
whence he dared not emerge to claim 
his own? 

Each stroke of the old church bell 
seemed ominous of grief. 

She would have gone down the hill 
and followed the funeral into the 
church, but for a sense of shyness, born 
of the memory of Caradoc’s quarrel 
with the dead man, Perhaps she ought 
not to be seen there. And then her 
mind suddenly changed, and she felt 
that, on the contrary, she ought, that 
the presence of Caradoc’s sister would 
be a rightful tribute to the man with 
whom he had quarrelled, and to whom 
he had behaved amiss. Certainly Crad 
would have come if he had been there; 
she knew him well enough to feel sure 
of what his impulse would be. And 
the funeral service would suit for 
Quentin too. Viola did not feel that it 
would be proper to join the family for 
the rest of their weary walk. She cal- 
culated that by watching and waiting 
she would get down the hill, and cross 
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over to the churchyard gate, so as to 
go into the church behind the funeral 
party. She saw them all the way as 
she scrambled down the steep smooth 
turf of Hart Fell, and she saw also that 
various spectators were gathering 
round the low wall of the churchyard; 
children and dogs, and old people, were 
all coming to see the burying. The 
Fletchers were well known and much 
respected people, and naturally the wid- 
owhood of the six months’ wife had ex- 
cited sympathy among her friends and 
neighbors. 

Viola came along the little rough lane 
that joined the main road near the 
churchyard gate, and of course, as she 
came, the strokes of the bell fell more 
and more plainly upon her ears. Neith- 
er the sound nor the sight of the fune- 
ral was strange to the country girl, be- 
fore whom all the deep and simple 
events of human life had come natural- 
ly from childhood. The sheltered ig- 
norance of a town-bred lady in no way 
belonged to her. 

But to-day an extraordinary dread 
and trouble was upon her, a sense that 
there was no escape for her from mis- 
ery and despair. She saw the old cler- 
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gyman, with his white head and red 
weather-beaten face, come out in his 
tumbled surplice and stand in the porch 
of the little church waiting. 

Then she heard his rough voice, with 
the hard accent of the dales, beginning, 
“I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
as the coffin was carried up the narrow 
path and two and two the mourners fol- 
lowed, the young widow with her fa- 
ther, Joe Wilson’s two brothers and 
their wives, Matthew Fletcher and his 
wife, and several more kindred couples, 
all of whom Viola knew. The last 
went through the gate, and Viola 
crossed the road, and was just prepared 
to pass through alone, when some one 
stepped up to her side and touched her 
arm. She turned, and her eyes met the 
eyes of her brother Caradoc—Caradoc 
himself, pale and awed and sorrowful, 
but alive and well—his very self. 

He did not, perhaps he could not, 
speak, nor did she. They clung to each 
other, clasped each other tight, face to 
face and heart to heart, 

Then he took her by the hand, nodded 
at her, and went softly through the 
gate with her behind the funeral party. 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 





A FEW CONVERSATIONALISTS. 


If it be true that the art of conversa- 
tion is declining among us, that it has 
become one of the old-fashioned things 
for which we have “no time;” if that 
intellectual enjoyment, perhaps one of 
the greatest of which the mind is ca- 
pable, has lost its place in our esteem 
and pursuit, it is only natural that 
those who can remember with an undy- 
ing memory the talk of such men as 
Browning, Leighton, Ruskin, Monckton 
Milnes, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Dr. 


Jowett, Thackeray and Richard Doyle, 
should regard that memory as a prec- 
ious inheritance, and even regretfully 
wonder what may not be the result of 
the loss of conversation upon the future 
culture of society. Through these men, 
and perhaps even more through the 
brilliant women who adorned their so- 
ciety—Lady Taylor, Mrs. Procter, Mrs. 
Sartoris, Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Norton— 
we received the tradition of the talk— 
perhaps more brilliant still—of Macau- 
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lay, Brougham, Rogers, Sydney Smith 
and Lord and Lady Holland, Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. With but little 
effort we seemed to be carried on that 
flowing stream to the days of Sir 
Joshua, Sheridan, Burke, Garrick and 
Dr. Jobuson, until we almost seemed 
to hear Fanny Burney exclaim, after a 
party at Sir Joshua’s with the Sheri- 
dans, ete.: “I have no time or room 
to go on, or I could write a folio of the 
conversation at supper, when every- 
body was in spirits, and a thousand 
good things were said.” 

It is interesting to remember that the 
period when in England conversation 
was at its best—between the middle of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies—was also the time when most 
of the great libraries of the country 
were formed, proving the intimate al- 
liance between literature and conversa- 
tion and forcibly bringing to mind Ad- 
dison’s words: “Conversation with men 
of a polite genius is another method of 
improving our natural taste. It is im- 
possible for a man of the greatest parts 
to consider anything in its whole ex- 
tent and in all its variety of lights. 
Every man, besides those general obser- 
vations which are to be made upon an 
author, forms several reflections that 
are peculiar to his own manner of 
thinking; so that conversation will 
naturally furnish us with hints which 
we did not attend to, and make us 
enjoy other men’s parts and reflections 
as well as our own. This is the best 
reason I can give for the observation 
which several have made, that men of 
great genius in the same way of writ- 
ing seldom rise up singly, but at cer- 
tain periods of time appear together, 
and in a body; as they did at Rome in 
the reign of Augustus, and in Greece 
about the age of Socrates. I cannot 
think that Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
soileau, La Fontaine, Bruyére, Bossu, 
or the Daciers, would hive written so 


well as they. have done had_ they 





not been friends and contempora- 
ries.” 

Addison also gives us the number of 
five as best fitted for the enjoyment of 
good talk in the delightful ‘Tatler’ 
(April 1710), comparing conversation to 
a concert of music. His favorite talker 
is evidently he whom he compares to 
a lute: “Its notes are exquisitely sweet 
and very low, easily drowned in a mul- 
titude of instruments and even lost 
among a few, unless you give a particu- 
lar attention to it. A lute is seldom 
heard in a company of more than five. 
... The Lutanists therefore are men 
of a fine genius, uncommon reflection, 
great affability, and esteemed chiefly 
by persons of good taste, who are the 
only proper judges of so delightful and 
soft a melody.” 

The sense of leisure, without which 
conversation is well-nigh impossible, 
strikes us again and again in the me- 
moirs of the past and in the recollec- 
tions of our elders. Men still living 
can remember the long anu uninter- 
rupted hours spent in the libraries of 
country bouses, and tell us of the genial 
hours of talk after dinner—eaten then 
at five o’clock—when in winter a nar- 
row table, semi-circular in shape,’ was 
placed before the hearth, snugly enclos- 
ing the fire, and the gentlemen drew 
their chairs around and placed their 
glasses on it, and cdonversed—“and 
there would be some very good talk,” 
with no interruption but that of the 
watchman as he went round the house 
ealling the hours. 

When Dr. Johnson said of Burke: “If 
a man were to go by chance at the 
same time with Burke under a shed, to 
shun a shower, he would say: ‘This is 
an extraordinary man;’” and again: “If 
Burke should go into a stable to see 
his horse dressed, the hostler would 
say: ‘We have had an extraordinary 

1Sir Algernon West tells us in his ‘‘Memoirs”’ 


that these tables were in use at Latimer, Lord 
Chesham’s charming place in Bucks, unti) 1864. 





























man here,’” the compliment was not 
to the great statesman or orator, but to 
Burke the conversationalist. “That 
fellow calls forth all my powers. Were 
I to see Burke now it would kill me,” 
he cries when ill and unable to exert 
himself as usual. Another of Burke’s 
contemporaries paid him the compli- 
ment of addressing Milton’s words to 
him:— 


With thee conversing, I forget all time. 


So highly did our ancestors rate the 
pleasure of conversation that the diffi- 
culty of enjoying it was considered one 
of the penalties of royalty. Queen 
Charlotte complains to her old friend 
Mrs. Delany of the difficulty with 
which she can get any conversation, as 
she not only has to start the subjects, 
but commonly to support them as well; 
and she says there is nothing she so 
much loves as conversation, and noth- 
ing she finds it so hard to get. So Mrs. 
Delany repeats this to Miss Burney, 
and adjures her to speak freely with 
the Queen, not to draw back from her, 
nor to stop conversation with only 
answering yes or no. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in con- 
sidering English conversationalists we 
find ourselves almost entirely among 
men. From Dean Swift to Sydney 
Smith, Macaulay and Rogers, we move 
in a masculine atmosphere—of snug 
coffee-houses and ordinaries in the 
days of Swift and Steele and Addison, 
of the club of the Johnsonian era, the 
tavern’s best room its habitat, with 
rules which now excite a smile; the 
twenty-four members of the Essex 
Street Club, founded by Johnson short- 
ly before his death, to meet three times 
a week—“he who misses forfeits two- 
pence’’—the library at Streatham, Cole- 
ridge’s table, Rogers’s breakfasts, and, 
later still, those of Monckton Milnes. 
It is true that Swift pays compliments 
to Stella on her convergational powers; 
that Dr. Johnson spoke highly of Mrs. 
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Montagu’s wit; that, in his day, the 
Duchess of Portland and Mrs. Delany 
went by the name of the “old wits;” that 
Mrs. Thrale’s conversation was delight- 
ful, and that Mrs. Chapone, in spite 
of her infirmities and uncommon ugli- 
ness, charmed all who approached her 
with her silver speech. At all times 
there have been women who have made 
their mark among the conversational- 
ists of their day, but their position was 
a subordinate one, and it is evident 
that in that “concert” the part they 
played was very generally that of the 
second violins. So much is this the 
case that a writer of the present day, 
in a chapter on Conversation, speaking 
of Bowood, Panshanger and Holland 
House, reminds us that “the society of 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Holland and 
Lord Melbourne was also the society of 
Brougham and Mackintosh, Macaulay 
and Sydney Smith, Luttrell and Samuel 
Rogers,” but mentions none of the 
women who also helped to compose it. 
The moment we cross the Channel 
all is changed. From Mesdames de 
Rambouillet and de Sévigné to Madame 
Mohl we move in a womanly atmos- 
phere, and have the impression that 
for some two centuries all the good 
conversation of Paris took place in 
some lady’s salon; that it was led, con- 
trolled and directed by her, while 
neither rank, wealth nor beauty were 
indispensable qualifications for admit- 
ting her into that magnificent sister- 
hood which in an unbroken succession 
possessed the art of tenir un salon. 
All the most famous men made part 
of this brilliant company; but it would 
seem that, with the true French gal- 
lantry of other days, they had effaced 
themselves before posterity, so as to 
leave the undivided renown to the wom- 
en. Those queens of conversation 
sprang from so many different ranks 
and conditions of life! Some, like the 
Marquises de Rambouillet and de Sé- 
vigné, the Duchesse de Duras and Ma- 
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dame de Staél, born in the purple of 
high rank and state, breathing the at- 
mosphere of Court and politics from 
their earliest years; some, and théy 
were not the least powerful, attaining 
to sovereignty by their own talents. 
Among these we count Madame Ro- 
land, Mademoiselle Lespinasse, Sophie 
Arnould and Madame Mohl. The hold- 
er of a salon might be old and blind, 
rich and powerful, poor and risen from 
the smallest bourgeoisie, a duchess or 
an opera singer; she need not even be 
very clever, but three qualities were in- 
dispensable—great tact, a sincere de- 
sire to please, and, above all, that qual- 
ity so essentially French that there is 
no word for it in any other language— 
esprit. 

One of the most brilliant of all these 
queens of conversation must have been 
Sophie Arnould; and it is thanks to a 
happy accident which placed her un- 
finished journal and a packet of her let- 
ters into the hands of the brothers De 
Goncourt that they were able to give 
to the world that short biography which 
ranks among the most charming of 
their works. Not even the “Arnouldi- 
ana,” that collection of her bons-mots 
published in 1813; not even the life-like 
portrait which forms its frontispiece, 
with its sparkling eyes, brimming with 
mirth, and the parted lips, on which 
some brilliant witticism or repartee 
seems trembling, gives us so real an im- 
pression of what her genius must have 
been as that which the intuition of 
these two brother men-of-letters was 
able to seize and so happily to render. 
Our attention is held and fascinated as 
they so rapidly bring before us, with 
the precision of a well-cut gem, the rare 
native qualities and gifts, the educa- 
tional advantages, the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of environment, that go to 
make up the charm of a perfect mis- 
tress of the art of conversation. 

Sophie Arnould was born February 
14, 1740, in the Rue des Fossés St. Ger- 


main |l’Auxerrois, in the very room in 
which Admiral Coligny had been killed, 
and which had long served Vanloo as 
a studio, thus giving its four walls a 
three-fold celebrity. Her parents were 
well-to-do bourgeois, and her mother 
seems to have been early bitten with the 
philosophical ideas of the day; Voltaire 
was among her friends, Diderot and 
D’Alembert were received at her table, 
and old Fontenelle, a few days before 
his death, brought her the MS. of a 
tragedy of Corneille’s. From this 
strong atmosphere, all impregnated 
with the “Encyclopédie,” little Sophie, 
at the age of five, was suddenly trans- 
planted into that of a Court. 

The Princess of Modena, the sepa- 
rated wife of the Prince of Conti, 
begged the pretty, precocious child 
from her parents, to be her plaything, 
and the distraction of her childless and 
monotonous life. The talent for music, 
already strongly marked in the little 
damsel, made her a source of amuse- 
ment to the Princess and her guests; 
sometimes she would be set to the 
clavecin and made to sing and play, 
sometimes for days she would be her 
patroness’s inseparable companion, de- 
lighting her with her gay babble and 
pretty ways; then suddenly thrust into 
the ante-room among the servants, to 
await a fresh royal caprice of fondling 
and endearments, 

Happily, Madame Arnould was sen- 
sible of the disadvantages of this sys- 
tem, and had the courage to withdraw 
her little daughter gradually and tact- 
fully from its influences, Nothing was 
neglected for Sophie’s education. At ten 
years of age she could speak—she tells 
usin her journal—Latin, English and 
Italian fluently, and had learneé to sing. 
When, the following year, she was sent 
to the Ursuline Convent at St Denis 
to prepare for her First Communion, 
the fame of her lovely voice in the 
chapel choir soon spread abroad, and 
on a certain Feast of St. Augustine the 


























Court and the town flocked to hear it, 
the echo reaching Voltaire in his 
retreat at Ferney and drawing from 
him a letter of congratulation to the 
little songstress. 

At last the day came when the Queen 
desired to hear her, saying to the Duch- 
esse de Conti: “Je la veux pour moi, ma 
cousine, vous me la donnerez.” So, 
with the pomp and circumstance be- 
fitting the occasion, the Princess took 
Sophie in her State chariot to present 
her to Marie Leczinska, who received 
her with gentle, stately kindness and 
commended her singing. But, as the 
De Goncourts remark, there was an- 
other Queen in France—Madame de 
Pompadour; and the very next day she 
sent a letter to the Duchess de Conti, 
couched in terms of supplication, such 
as she well knew how to use, pen in 
hand, entreating her to “lend her her 
young singer until the evening.” The re- 
quest was embarrassing. The Princess 
could not without a breach of les 
grandes convenances and a want of re- 
spect to the Queen take Sophie to call 
upon the favorite, and at the same time 
she seems to have had a salutary fear 
of offending the latter lady. The up- 
shot of the debate strikes us nowa- 
days as strange—it was that Madame 
Arnould should herself take her daugh- 
ter to Madame de Pompadour. The 
journal gives an interesting account of 
this interview, which proved the turn- 
ing point in the young bourgeoise’s ca- 
reer. After hearing her the Marquise 
strongly urged her to make singing her 
profession, saying: “Ma chére enfant, 
le bon Dieu vous a faite pour le thé- 
Atre; vous étes née délibérée comme il 
faut y étre; vous ne trembierez pas de- 
vant le public.” Sophie describes the 
room, draped with green, heavily 
fringed with gold; the balustrade of 
white marble and gold, the Marquise’s 
own desk, at which she was made to 
sit while singing; the conversation, 
which ran from subject to subject; Ma- 
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dame de Pompadour’s tears as she in- 
terrogated her as to her singing-mas- 
ters and found they were the same as 
those of her own young daughter, who 
had died a year before. Then several 
times such words escaped her as: “Au 
premier jour on dira de moi; ‘feu ma- 
dame de Pompadour,’ ou ‘la pauvre 
marquise!’” At one moment she said 
in a hasty aside to Madame Arnould: 
“Si la reine vous demandait votre fille 
pour la musique de sa chambre, n’ayez 
pas l’imprudence d’y souscrire. Le roi 
vient de temps en temps A ces petits 
concerts de famille; et alors au lieu 
d’avoir donné cette enfant a la reine, 
vous en auriez fait présent au roi!” 

A few days later a missive from the 
gentilshommes de la Chambre de la Reine 
arrived and spread consternation in the 
quiet household of Monsieur Arnould, 
It contained Sophie’s appointment to 
the Queen’s “Musique de Chambre.” At 
first there were thoughts of flight, of 
hiding the young girl in a convent, for 
the last wish of her parents was that 
she should encounter the dangers of a 
Court or those of the theatre. After 
a time other counsels prevailed; the 
Duchesse de Conti and the other per- 
sons consulted by the anxious parents 
seem at last to have persuaded them 
that it is possible to “faire son salut” 
in any state of life, that it would be 
dangerous to offend the Queen, and 
that Sophie’s talents were too great 
to remain forever concealed. 

On December 15, 1757, Sophie Ar- 
nould made her début in Gluck’s opera 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” and took the 
town by storm. Shortly afterwards 
came the romantic episode of her first 
love affair; the young Comte de Bran- 
cas, hiding his title and quality under 
the assumed name of Dorval, getting 
admission, under some pretence of 
study, into the Arnould household, and 
finally running away with the daugh- 
ter. She seems to have returned no 
more to the paternal roof, and before 
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very long her own salon became the 
rendezvous of the most brilliant society 
of Paris, over which she reigned like 
a veritable queen. “Elle régnait donc, 
et de toutes les facons,’ say the De 
Goncourts, “Elle ordonnait de la vogue 
et du gofit. Elle semblait descendre 4 
lamitié @illustres dames. Elle avait 
une cour, un petit coucher de son esprit, 
de sa jeunesse, de sa grice.” There, 
Rousseau became tamed, and recon- 
ciled to civilization; Garrick, when in 
Paris, brought thither all the hours he 
her Tuesdays were the 
merveilleuse des 
petits et grands;” the Prince 


could spare; 
“revue grands 
hommes, 
de Ligne, “ce passant de tant d’esprit,” 
was a constant Dorat (little 
Dorat, said Sophie, is like a marble 
column, he is dry, cold and polished); 
D’Alembert, Duclos, and Diderot’s best 
eloquence resounded there; Beaumar-: 


guest; 


chais and Luignet, Sophie’s “fréres 
d’esprit,” were her intimate friends and 
counsellors. 
Some of her 
It was she who, in answer to the say- 


first re- 


mots are current still. 


ing, “L’esprit court les rues,” 
torted: “C’est un bruit que les sots font 
courir.” 

Her remark on poor La MHarpe’s 
leprosy stings his literary mem- 
ory still: “C’est tout ce qu’il a des 
anciens;” and when she was shown a 
snuff-box with a portrait of Sully on 
the one side and Choiseul on the other: 
“Oui, c’est la recette et la déspense.”’ 
More refined and delicate was the irony 
of her answer to the poet Bernard, 
whom she one day found writing his 
“Art d’Aimer” under the shade of an 
oak tree. “Je m’entretiens avec moi- 
méme,” says the poet. “Prenez garde, 
vous causez avec un flatteur.” Chév- 
rier, the pamphleteer, who had lam- 
pooned her unmercifully and written 
bitter satires on the principal person- 
ages of the time, died in Holland in 
1762, not without suspicion of poison. 


“Juste ciel!’ cried Sophie Arnould, on 
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hearing the news, “il aura sucé su 
plume.” 

In one of the happiest pages that ever 
escaped from their pen, her two biog- 
raphers give us a wonderful little study 
of her mind and her wit: “Comment le 
saisir et le dire, cet esprit de Sophie 
Arnould? Il était un éblouissement, 
un prodige, une source intarissable de 
tous les esprits de la France! II était 
impromptu, courant, volant; une envolée 
de guépes!... Il était une massue et 
un poignard, une malice et un supplice. 
Il enfermait une larme dans un lazzi, 
une idée dans un calembour, un homme 
ridicule. Du 
gaminerie il allait 4 l’exquis du goft, 
du gros sel & l’ironie divine, de l’Opéra 


dans un sublime de la 


i Athénes. Jamais au monde si mer- 
veilleuse machine & mots que cet So- 
phie! et si bien dotée et si bien armée! 
Elle-méme comparait sa téte 4 un mi- 
roir 2 facettes. Que d’étincelles et de 
flammes! ,.. Tant de phrases, tant de 
mots bondis de sa bouche, gardés par 
l'anecdote comme la chanson, l’écho et 
le testament libre du xviiie si@cle! .. 
Une verve argent comptant, une vision 
instantanée de l’intention, du sens, et 
de l’orthographe des paroles, des bonnes 
fortunes de termes, des mariages d’in- 
clination de mots, des saillies et des 
épigrammes qui s’échappaient de ses 
lévres, sur l’aile de la plus jolie voix 
du monde... des satires d’une ligne, 
des épitaphes dont les vivants ne reve- 
naient pas, des épithétes mortelles, des 
riens qui sont devenus des proverbes! 
... des paroles qui ont fait l’esprit 
de bien des sots et la fortune de bien 
des causeurs; des drdleries 4 la pointe 
du mot, qui enlevaient le rire; notre 
jolie langue de finesses et de sous-en- 
tendus maniée dans le meilleur de ses 
délicatesses; un tribunal enfin, l’esprit 
de Sophie!” 

Caught up in the whirlwind of the 
Revolution, her profession saved her 
life; but she was flung poor and desti- 
tute—robbed of patrons, admirers and 























almost all her friends by the cruel guil- 
lotine—into the humble refuge of a 
country farm. But the finely-tempered, 
indomitable spirit carried her bravely 
through, and she could write in the 
fourth year of this seclusion and soli- 
tude, in a letter to her old lover Bel- 
langer, now married to Mademoiselle 
Dervieux, the singer, that she had 
never felt one moment of ennui. 
“Everything that surrounds me is full 
of variety. I had first to build...l 
have planted, cleared, sown; I have 
reaped, and moreover I have a poultry 
yard; my courtiers are numerous: cocks 
and hens, turkeys, pigs, sheep, rabbits; 
I had some pigeons, but the cost of 
their keep forced me to give them up.” 
The last line indicates what some of 
her other letters sufficiently prove; that 
the pinch of poverty was sometimes 
severe. Nothing could be more charm- 
ing than her letter to an ex-admirer, a 
member of the new Government, seek- 
ing to obtain the payment of the pen- 
to which she was entitled as a 
She treats her 
penury almost as a joke, and there isa 
humorous pathos in the way she says 
that “it is hardly worth while dying of 
hunger if one can help it!’ The Bel- 
langers have discovered the greatness 
of her need at a time of illness, and 
have, out of their own poverty, sent 
her a gold piece. Her answer, accept- 
ing it “as a souvenir,” is a very model 
of frank grace and simple gratitude 
and affection. 

Sophie’s letters after the Revolution 
are indeed, as the De Goncourts say, 
“le mets des plus délicats;’” her ob- 
servations on the stirring events of the 
time are often worthy of the keenest 
politician and statesman, She was 
one of the very first to recognize the 
genius of the youthful artillery officer, 
Napoleon. She writes of him that he 
is not much to look at, and that every- 
body is speaking ill of him. “Mais, 
c’est un homme, si je m’y connais.” 


sion 
sociclaire of the Opera. 
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And from her poor solitude she writes 
to Bellanger the often-quoted lines ac- 
companying a lock of her gray hair, 
ending :— 


Et l’on joint sous les cheveux blancs 
Au charme de s’aimer le droit de se le 
dire. 


Once, in mid-career, Sophie Arnould 
had made a sudden halt in her life of 
sovereign triumph, pleasure and dis- 
The 
after 


order, and had become pious. 
phase not and, 
one or two changes of confessor, she 
dismissed it, as usual, with an epigram 
to the effect that directors of conscien- 
ces were as difficult to please as direc- 
tors of theatres. But with age, pov- 
erty and sorrow, the old faith returned 
with a sweet and invincible power. She 
crept back to Paris, and to her old par- 
ish to die; and there, not far from the 
historical room in which she had first 
seen the light, ministered to by the 
Curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, she 
breathed her last at the age of fifty- 
eight. We know little beyond the bare 
facts of that closing scene, but she 
no doubt brought to it those qualities 
of whole-heartedness and fine intelli- 
gence which had always been hers. 
She was the epitome of her time, of its 
dazzling brilliancy, its striking contra- 
dictions, and her memory as a conver- 
sationalist deserves to outlast her 
tomb:— 


was long-lived, 


Embalmed forever in its own perfume. 


It was a quaint freak of destiny 
which ordained that this French sceptre 
should have last been held by a little 
ugly Lrishwoman, Madame Mobhl, née 
Mary Clarke, and that since it fell from 
her reluctant grasp there has been no 
one to take it up, for the one or two 
political salons still existing in Paris 
do not come within our category. Just 
as strange is it that the official an- 
nouncement, so to speak, of this lapse 
of the crown should have been made 
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by the Emperor of the country to a 
foreign Queen. “Are there any salons 
left in Paris?” asked the then Queen of 
Holland of Napoleon III during her last 
visit at the Tuileries. “Yes, there is 
one, Madame Mohl’s, but she does not 
do me the honor of inviting me.” 

The name of Madame Mok! is the link 
between the conversationalists of the 
second half of the eighteenth century 
and those whom we of the present 
day have known and have admired. 
From Chateaubriand to Browning, 
from Madame Roland and Humboldt 
to Huxley and Dean Stanley, who bet- 
ter than she could have preserved for 
us the memory of their talk, had it not 
absorbed her too intently to leave her 
time or liberty to record it! 

For more than twenty years Brown- 
ing was so prominent a figure in Eng- 
lish society that few of those who fre- 
quented it between 1865 and 1889 can 
have helped preserving a vivid recol- 
lection of that king of conversational- 
ists, The sight of his face upon entering 
a room, the sound of his strong and 
pleasant, though not musical voice, 
were sufficient to arrest the most casual 
attention, and were a sure promise of 
pleasure to those who knew him. 

No poet that ever lived can have been 
freer from the slightest trace of whatthe 
French call pose; strong common-sense, 
a real intense interest in the subject he 
might be discussing, and—perhaps here 
the poetic mind unobtrusively made it- 
self felt—conveyed in language which 
seemed to leave nothing unsaid that 
could make his meaning clearer or 
more complete. No one better than he 
could cleave at once to the heart of a 
question, blow away the froth of pas- 
sion from an argument, or explain the 
causes or the consequences of some cur- 
rent of popular opinion or fanaticism. 

Terhaps his power was the greater 
because it seemed so singularly free 
from passion; his mastery over no sub- 
ject was greater than his mastery over 
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himself, for all his intense human sym- 
pathy and vitality. Instinctively his 
hearers knew that the annihilated an- 
tagonist had met his fate because his 
cause was bad, foolish, or otherwise un- 
fit to live—never because it had had 
the ill-luck to offend Robert Browning. 
Even when the onslaught was most 
deadly, as in his attacks upon Spiritual- 
ism, that fine and ennobling character- 
istic was never wanting. 

The obscurity, the curious fantasy 
which sometimes led him in his verse 
to discard the right word for one less 
apt never appeared in his discourse. 
There was never any need to plead, as 
his future wife pleads in one of the 
lately-published letters, for “a flash 
more light on the face of Domizia,” or 
begs him not to be too disdainful to 
explain his meaning in the title of 
Pomegranates; adding, with graceful 
humility: “Consider that Mr. Kenyon 
and I may fairly represent the average 
intelligence of your readers, and that 
he was altogether in the clouds as to 
your meaning... had not the most 
distant notion of it, while I, taking hold 
of the priest’s garment, missed the Rab- 
bins and the distinctive significance as 
completely as he did.”” Another time, 
she urges the claim of the word “spir- 
its’ in lieu of “sprites,” in one of his 
verses: “Why not ‘spirits’ instead of 
‘sprites,’ which has a different asso- 
ciation by custom? ‘Spirits’ is quite 
short enough for a last word; it sounds 
like a monosyllable that trembles, or 
thrills, rather.” 

In his talk there was nothing of this; 
the spring gushed freely, pure and 
strong, and there could never be a 
moment’s doubt or hesitation as to its 
course or limpidity. 

One of Browning’s recorded sayings 
is that he liked religious questions 
treated seriously, and we know by his 
letters that his own belief was sincere 
and strong. Some twenty years ago, 
he told his neighbor at a dinner-party 




















that on his way home to dress he had 
stopped to hear an open-air preacher 
in Hyde Park. The man was devel- 
oping free-thinking theories, and at the 
moment Browning arrived was emphat- 
ically inveighing against the possible 
existence of God, and defying his hear- 
ers to disprove his arguments. “At 
last I could stand it no longer,” said 
Browning, “so I asked him to get off 
his tub and let me get up and try to 
answer him. He did so, and I think,” 
he added modestly, “‘that I had the best 
of it.” Scraps of his conversation 
stand out like charming pictures, de- 
fying the lapse of time. His fondness 
for flowers was great, and he gleefully 
told—one evening—how a short while 
before he had made the acquaintance 
of some charming ladies who had spo- 
ken of a wildflower growing in their 
part of the country, with which he was 
unacquainted. They had promised to 
send him a specimen, and duly fulfilled 
the promise; it was no unimportant 
thing to introduce a new flower to a 
poet. In writing to acknowledge the 
pretty gift, Browning asked them to 
send him, as well as the botanical name 
they had already given, the country- 
people’s name for the little flower. “It 
shows how we should never inquire too 
closely into things. The ladies wrote, 
quite in distress, to say they had pur- 
posely avoided giving me the common 
name of the flowers, because the coun- 
try-people called them bloody noses. And 
the worst of it was,” he added with a 
burst of his own hearty and infectious 
laughter, “it was not at all a bad name 
for them. The blossom was a little 
double valve, not unlike a nostril in 
shape, and its edge was tinged with 
red.” But the poetry of the thing was 
hopelessly destroyed. 

Browning tells Miss Barrett in one 
of his earliest letters that he “hates 
dinner-parties.” His taste must have 


greatly changed in later years, for there 
was no more inveterate diner-out than 
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he in London; and it must, for many 
years, have been the rarest of events 
for him to dine anywhere else than at 
a dinner-party. His conversation was 
there at its best, and its echo must 
linger yet in the ears of those who are 


happy enough to have known it. An 
odd little human trait about him was 
his habit of putting his menu into his 
pocket at the end of the dinner. “I 
collect them,” he said simply, to a lady 
in answer to a somewhat amused smile 
of inquiry. 

It was not always a happy thing to 
have Browning and Leighton at the 
same dinner, if the party was a small 
one. They both answered too well to 
the description of the “harpsichord” in 
that same “Tatler” of 1710: ‘“‘The very 
few persons who are masters in every 
kind of conversation and can talk on 
all subjects’—comparing them, “en- 
dowed with such extraordinary tal- 
ents,” to “harpsichords, a kind of music 
which every one knows is a concert by 
itself.” 

The striking characteristic of Leigh- 
ton’s conversation was its cosmopoli- 
tanism. He was equally at home in 
the various subjects which most inter- 
ested the principal nationalities of Eu- 
rope, and he seemed literally to speak 
to every man in his own tongue as well 
as or better than he could himself, and 
with a purity of accent that often led 
to amusing mistakes. Italians took him 
for an Italian until they heard his Ger- 
man or his French; and the way in 
which, when his studio was filled with 
a crowd of visitors from all parts of 
the world, he darted from language to 
language in his hospitable welcome and 
explanations of his pictures, was mar- 
vellous. He knew several dialects and 
patois as well, and for some years had 
a servant, a Roumanian or Hungarian, 
with whom he could speak freely in his 
own patois. 

If Browning’s talk left behind it an 
impression of power and strength and 
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clear-mindedness which would make a 
iInan or woman go to him most readily 
for counsel or advice, that of Leighton 
made any one ready to appeal to him 
for an act of kindness or good-nature 
with the certainty that he would at- 
tempt the impossible to accomplish it. 
He had the happy knack of always say- 
ing the right thing, and a royal mem- 
ory, not only of faces but of the his- 
tories of even liis more insignificant ac- 
“T had not seen Leigh- 
ton for years,” gratified 
little man, “when I the 
street the other day, and he immediate- 
ly stopped and congratulated me on my 
appointment, saying I was the right 
man in the right place,” ete. Such in- 
stances might be multiplied indefinite- 
ly, and were the secret of his popular- 
ity. 

His urbanity and tact as a host were 
exquisite, whether he was receiving 
the whole worid of fashion and art as 
President of the Royal Academy, or at 
his musical parties in his studio, or, 
again, at his dinners. On an occasion 
when a very awkward social difficulty 
had arisen, sufficient to nonplus the 
most tactful, a lady paid him the com- 
pliment of saying: “Even Leighton’s 
savoir-faire was almost at fault—but it 
carried him through.” At his dinners 
there was, perhaps, a trifle of what the 
French call apprét, his own seat raised 
a little higher than that of his guests, 
his rdle of Amphitryon taken perhaps 
a thought too seriously, raising a smile 
in the irreverent, as there was some- 
times in his Academy dinner speeches 
a lack of spontaneity and a certain 
searching after effect, which “Punch” 
once caricatured by representing him 
seated in his study “seeing how many 
beautiful new words he could invent 
for his next speech.” 

These were only the “defects of his 
qualities” as a speaker and a converser, 
and allwho knew him would endorse the 
exclamation of a young girl many years 


quaintances. 
exclaimed a 
met him in 


” 
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ago, who, on hearing the description 
of a thoroughly kindhearted and good- 
natured man read out from a letter at 
a Scotch breakfast-table, cried out: 
“That is why everybody likes Fay!” the 
name he was known by among the 


children of his acquaintance. The 
sunny, genial gladness in his quiet 


“That's very nice of you!’ would have 
gone far to prove the truth of her 
words, even without the murmur of ac- 
quiescence that went round the 
table. 

The qualities of the late Lord Cole- 
ridge as an agreeable talker have been 
widely and deservedly proclaimed. 
Those of his predecessor in the high 
office of Chief Justice of England—Sir 
Alexander Cockburn—were at least 
equal, if not superior. His store of va- 
ried knowledge was as great, and dated 
back to a remoter epoch, his voice and 
elocution were as perfect as Lord Cole- 
ridge’s, and he was more a man of the 
world, being, indeed, one of the leaders 
of the society of his day. The soirées 
and dinners at his house in Hertford 
Street were things to be remembered 
by those who were privileged to be his 
guests, and to meet at his table such 
people as Sir William and Lady Moles- 
worth, Bulyer Lytton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sartoris, Lady Waldegrave, Chorley, 
Richard Doyle, Sir Charles Hallé, lead- 
ing statesmen, littérateurs and artists. 
He was a charming host, unsurpassed 
as a story-teller. To hear him relate 
somehumorous anecdoteof the lawyers 
of bygone days, “when St. Martins-in- 
the-Fields was still surrounded with 
open ground,’ was an incomparable 
treat. His stories occasionally dated 
from a time when language was a little 
more forcible and picturesque than at 
present, and he used more action in 
speaking than is usual among English- 
men, though his gestures were never 
more emphatic than the occasion re- 
quired, and always gave the completest 
point to his story. There was one about 
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a starched old lawyer and a_ street 
Arab, in which his mimicry of both was 
equally perfect and finished. 

His table was never too large to per- 
mit him to take part in the conversa- 
tion at any part of it, and he had the 
happiest faculty of joining in at the 
right moment to add life and interest 
to a subject. On one occasion his ear 
caught an exclamation of regret from 
one of his guests that judges had not 
the prerogative of mercy. The lady 
had seen a postman condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment for stealing a let- 
ter containing a few shillings, and the 
man’s evident remorse, his wife’s 
scream from the gallery, the scene of 
her being carried out fainting, had 
made her feel that if mercy could have 
been extended to the culprit he would 
have lived honestly ever after. Cock- 
burn, in a few feeling words, explained 
the extent and limitations of human 
justice with so much humanity and 
insight into the workings of the mind, 
that it seemed as if nothing further 
could be said on the subject, and then 
turned easily and lightly to some less 
serious topic. 

A well-marked place among the con- 
versationalists of his day was held by 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, the once for- 
midable critic of the “Athenzeum.” His 
dinners at his tiny house in Eaton 
Place West, all “white and gold and 
crimson satin,” as Mrs. Browning de- 
scribes it in one of her letters, were fa- 
mous. Notabilities from every land 
met there, men and women belonging 
to the three aristocracies of birth, tal- 
ent and wealth—that of talent.so often 
the link between the other two—and 
delightful was the talk. So competent 
a judge as Sir Charles Hallé, writing of 
Chorley in his memoirs, describes him 
as “a man of strong views, fearless in 
his criticism, perfectly honest, although 
and unconsciously swayed by 
personal antipathies and sympathies.” 

Of his oddities, of the whimsical tone 


often 


and gestures with which his tart and 
often paradoxical little sentences were 
delivered, it is almost hopeless to at- 
tempt to convey an idea. In face, fig- 
ure, manners and voice he was quite 
unlike anybody else. The meagre body 
always moved in jerks, or remained in 
absolute immobility according to the 
mood of the moment, and the head, 


small, red-haired, when to be _ red- 
haired was considered almost a dis- 
grace, with curiously-slit eyes and 


pointed ears, had a brick-hued complex- 
ion, which, combined with his love for 
gorgeous color in his dress, gave rise to 
the saying that “everything about 
Chorley was red but his books,” with 
reference to the curious want of suc- 
cess of his not uninteresting books. 
Perhaps the quaintness with which 
he loved to clothe his sentiments was 
less successful in his writing than in 
his speech; and it says much for the 
genuine qualities and cleverness of his 
talk that he should have held the place 
he did in society despite such natural 
disadvantages. He bore the little rubs 
which they unavoidably occasioned 
with absolute imperturbability. On 
one occasion a little child, seeing him 
for the first time, after a few minutes’ 
fascinated contemplation, suddenly 
burst out with “Why is you so like a 
monkey?” and when its agonized moth- 
er tried to stop the question, turned to 
her with almost tearful persistency: 
“But, mamma, why is he so like a mon- 


key?” 
His love of color was, according to 
Richard Doyle, the natural conse- 


quence of his coming of a Quaker fam- 
ily; and Doyle had a story of a brother 
of Chorley’s who caused scandal among 
the Society of Friends by wearing a 
red coat for fox-hunting. When re- 
monstrated with, he explained that his 
coat “was only of a fiery drab!’ Chorley 
continued to wear velvet waistcoats of 
gorgeous color in the evening long after 
they had ceased to be the fashion, and 
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one night at some great party he was 
leaning against the wall of the stair- 
case in an attitude of immobility, when 
some young men began to whisper re- 
marks to each other on his appearance. 
His motionless impassiveness led them 
on, and when one of them had sug- 
gested that “he must be a foreigner,” 
the tongues wagged more freely still. 
When they had exhausted their re- 
marks about himself, one cried: “And 
just look at his waistcoat. Was there 
ever such a waistcoat to be seen?’ At 
this, Chorley slowly detached himself 
from the wall, stepped silently forward, 
and with his usual spasmodic waving 
of his hand in front of his face, said in 
his high thin voice: “Gentlemen, say 
what you please of myself, but pray 
spare my waistcoat,” and then returned 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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to his place, while his young critics has- 
tened from the scene. He used to tell 
this story himself. 

Even when illness and infirmity had 
clouded his closing years, there were 
times when the old wit and eccentric 
pungent criticism still flashed out, and 
made one apprehend something of their 
former charm. The honesty and good 
faith of his most wayward opinions 
were always indisputable. 

The memory of so many eloquent 
voices that have passed into the great 
silence, and of the kindly hearts which 
prompted their best utterances, might 
lead one on indefinitely to recall the 
scattered fragments of their talk, and 
to forget how hopeless is the task of 
reproducing more ‘than the very faint- 
est echo of that “Concert’s music.” 
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Mr. Monitor laid down the sheaf of 
closely figured documents which he had 
been reading aloud, and stared across 
the double desk at his partner. “Well?” 
he said after a lengthy pause. 

Mr. Merrimac pursed his lips, pushed 
forward his shaven chin, and slowly 
shook his bald head. 

The other, a large, thin-lipped, gray- 
headed men, made an impatient move- 
ment. “What are your objections?” 
he demanded. 

“Surely you can guess, Duncan,” was 
the quiet reply. 

“I should like to hear them, Donald.” 

“Very well. Your plan is altogether 
speculative, and it seems to me that in 
some points it is—not quite straight.” 

“Bah! We must take some risks; 


further, we must fight our opponents 
with their own weapons, 


You know 


as well as I do that business has gone 
back these last two years.” 

“It will come again, Duncan.” 

“Yes; if we make use of our oppor- 
tunities. Now, I’ve thought the mat- 
ter out very fully and carefully—” 

“IT can perceive that.” 

“And the scheme I have just proposed 
to you is certain—yes, certain—to bring 
about the result we both desire; an in- 
crease of business, and probably a more 
than relative increase of profit. We 
shall practically corner the market, 
Donald—think of that!—corner the mar- 
ket!” 

Mr. Merrimac shook his head again. 
“I’m sorry I can’t approve of your 
scheme. Let us be content to wait. 
You can hardly complain that you are 
losing money at present.” 

“No, I can’t. But the time will come,” 
said Mr. Monitor, raising his voice, 
“when we shall lose money uuless we 























decide to step out of the old-fashioned 
rut we’ve been running in for—for dear 
knows how long.” 

“Thirty-two years, Duncan,” mur- 
mured his partner, senior in age only, 
for the twain were equally interested 
in the business. “And I’m afraid I’m 
too old to change my methods now. 
Give up this idea, Duncan,” he contin- 
ued nervously. ‘“‘We’ve both more than 
enough money to carry us to the—the 
end of the journey; and we've no folks 
dependent on us. I’m as keen on the 
business as ever I was; but I want to 
work away in peace.” 

“But, don’t you see—” 

“No; I don’t see with your eyes, Dun- 
can; and sooner than fall in with your 
proposal I’d retire—yes, retire!’’ 

“Nonsense, man! But I’ve given in 
to you, Donald, all my life, and I want 
to have my own way this time. If 
you had agreed to some of my propos- 
als in the past the business would have 
been twice the size it is to-day.” 

“Yes; quite true,” the other softly 
replied. “But if I had agreed to other of 
your proposals in the past the business 
would have been out of existence long 
before to-day. No, no, Duncan; let 
well alone.” 

Mr. Monitor, who had held back his 
rising temper until now, leapt to his 
feet in a rage, a proceeding which 
caused the old glass door of the private 
room to rattle violently, and set the 
clerks in the outer office listening anx- 
iously; but they heard nothing, for Mr. 
Monitor’s rage reduced his voice to a 
hoarse whisper. 

“T’ve had patience long enough with 
your slow, antiquated ways, and I’m 
confounded if I’m going to play second 
fiddle forever!” 

Both men’s faces were white, and 
their hands trembled. Mr, Merrimac 
rose and faced his partner. 

“Thirty-two years,” he began in a 
shaky voice. 

“Fudge!” interrupted Monitor savage- 
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ly. “All the more reason for ceasing 
to be a pig-headed fool!” 

Merrimac clenched his hands. “Pig- 
headed fool! Why, sir, if I hadn’t been 
a pig-headed fool, as you have the im- 
pudence to call me, you’d have been a 
bankrupt begging in the gutter thirty 
years ago.” 

“You're losing your temper,” sneered 
Mr. Monitor. “Ha! ha! You’ve some 
spirit in you, after all.” 

Mr. Merrimac’s usually placid coun- 
tenance was contorted with passion, 
and it was nearly a minute ere he could 
speak. “I retire!” he gasped. = 
leave you to wreck the business with 
your infernal Yankee notions. Don’t 
dare to communicate with me unless 
through Jabber and Jones, Queen 
Street. I'll tell Jabber to settle my 
affairs here!’ He snatched his shiny 
hat from the peg, grabbed the umbrella 
from the stand, and marched unstead- 
ily from the room and out of the office. 

Mr. Monitor stood gaping at the door. 
After a little he went forward and shut 
it carefully. Then he returned to his 
seat at the desk, and picked up the 
documents which had fallen to the 
floor, 

“Good gracious,” he muttered, “what 
an awful rage he was in! Bah! he'll 
be back in the afternoon. Not that I 
am going to give in. I'll show him 
what can be made of this business by 
a man with spirit. Yes, yes; he’ll be 
back after lunch. I suppose I owe him 
an apology. Funny thing to apologize 
to old Donald. Ha! ha! Ah, well! 
Thirty-two years.” 

But Mr. Merrimac did not come back 
after dinner. 


II. 


Although the deed of copartnery con- 
tained a clause providing a reasonable 
time for the repayment of capital to 
either partner who should retire from 
the business, Mr. Monitor, a few days 
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after the quarrel, informed Mr. Merri- 
mac’s lawyers, through his own, that 
he would be prepared to hand over the 
due—and moderate 
fortune—in less than a This 
news was a severe blow to Mr. Merri- 


it was a 
month. 


amount 


mac. 

“What does it mean?’ he asked Mr. 
Jabber, of Messrs. Jabber & Jones, 
while closeted with that intelligent gen- 
tleman at his office in Queen Street. 
“The cannot be worked on 
half the old capital.” 

“My dear sir,” returned Mr. Jabber 
blandly, “your late partner is the last 
man in the world not to know that. I 


business 


presume the reason of his readiness to 
repay your share in the concern is sim- 
ply that he has taken a new partner 
with capital to replace yours.” 

“A new partner!” gasped Mr. Merri- 
mac. “I never thought of such a thing 
—after thirty-two years,” he added to 
himself. 

“Mr. Monitor has acted wisely; and, 
I may say, with dignity; while I am 
sure his readiness to get matters set- 
tled must have saved you considerable 
—ahem!—pain, or at any rate embar- 
rassment,” observed Mr. Jabber, fixing 
a beady, genial eye on his client. “It is 
a pity to have such old connections 
severed; but of course, my dear Mr. 
Merrimac, you could not have conscien- 
tiously retained your interest in the 
firm,” 

“I—doubt I was hasty,” said the other 
slowly. “But the thing’s done, and if 
he comes to regret it he need not blame 
me.” 

“Certainly not, certainly 
Mr. Jabber soothingly; and then bright- 
ly, “And so you're going to remove to 
the country, my dear sir. I congratulate 
At our time of life, 


not,” said 


you and envy you. 
the quiet of the country is—ahem!—in- 
deed exceedingly—-ah!—pleasant. We 
shall trouble you with correspondence 
no more than is absolutely necessary, 


and—” 
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“I wish,” said Mr. Merrimac, inter- 
rupting, “that you would keep me post- 
ed in my—er—late partner’s move- 
ments, should you happen at any time 
to have knowledge of them. That is, 
I should be glad to hear of any large 
public contracts he may enter into, or 
any—ahem! ahem!—speculative trans- 
actions, and so on, that you may be 
aware of. You see, Jabber,” conclud- 
ed the old gentleman in something like 
an apologetic tone, “although I would 
not cross the man’s doorstep under any 
circumstances, I’ve still a feeling for 
the business that was half my own for 
—for thirty-two years.” 

“Your wishes shall always have our 
best attention, my dear Mr. Merrimac,” 
said Mr. Jabber, who was more touched 
than he would have cared to own by 
the request of his old friend and client. 

For the first few weeks of his retiral 
to the country, Donald Merrimac was 
fairly successful in keeping Duncan 
Monitor out of his thoughts. The lay- 
ing out of an extensive garden and the 
building of a spacious conservatory 
were in progress, and his days were 
pretty fully occupied in watching the 
work and discussing it with gardeners 
and tradesmen; but ere long a time 
came when, while inspecting plans and 
estimates and talking thereof, he found 
his mind wandering away to the dingy, 
shabby little private room in the City, 
with the huge, clumsy double-desk on 
the faded and worn carpet, the out-of- 
date maps and commercial diagrams 
on the dingy walls. Ah, yes! Though 
he would not confess it to himself, his 
heart was still there, and deplorably 
jealous of the man, whoever he was, 
who filled his place. “What a pity 
Duncan lost his temper that day!” he 
would sometimes say to himself; and 
as the weeks went past he would add, 
“If he had only made some advances 
I might have forgiven him.” Ay, he 
would have forgiven Duncan almost at 
once if the latter had not been in such 


























a hurry to pay out the money—or, rath- 
er, to take a new partner. It was the 
thought of the new partner that rankled 
sorest and most deeply. 

Now and then Mr. Jabber at the end 
of a business letter would drop some 
hint about Monitor’s affairs. The new 
partner was apparently a “sleeping” 
one, for he had never been seen at 
business, and no name had been substi- 
tuted for that of Merrimac on the old 
brass plate at the door. (Monitor had 
intended to have the name removed, 
but somehow it was allowed to remain.) 
Then Mr. Jabber informed his client 
that great changes had taken place in 
the office. The staff had been consid- 
erably augmented, and the furnishings 
had been wholly renewed. Mr. Merri- 
mac shuddered when he read this. He 
had hideous dreams for nights after of 
telephones and typewriters and elec- 
tric lights, ringing and ticking and 
blazing in the dear old premises which, 
until his departure, had remained as 
they were at the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Many other items 
concerning his late partner came to 
disturb him during the first six months 
of residence in the country; but he 
learnt nothing to cause him anything 
like real alarm till about a year after 
his retiral thither. Then Mr. Jabber 
wrote: “I happened to be dining with 
a friend at the Regent’s Club last 
night, when Mr. Monitor came in. I 
regret to inform you that he looked 
very ill, and quite ten years older. 
My friend, whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention, informed me that he 
understood that Mr. Monitor was large- 
ly interested in whale-fin oil, which you 
may have seen from the papers had a 
severe slump yesterday, after reaching 
the highest price on record. Should I 
liear anything further I shall let you 
know without delay.” 

Mr. Merrimac dropped the letter and 
grabbed the morning’s newspaper, 
which informed him that on the pre- 
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vious day whale-fin oil had dropped 
sixty-three shillings a ton. 

“Good heavens!” he groaned. “What 
did the fool touch oil for—the least im- 
portant part of his business?” He left 
his breakfast and hurried along to the 
village post-office. 

“Send me this morning’s price of fin- 
oil,” he telegraphed to a broker of his 
acquaintance. 

About noon, after a miserable period 
of suspense, he received a reply: “Of- 
fered at sixteen pounds. No buyers. 
Enormous cargoes arriving from Fa- 
roes.” 

Merrimac stamped the floor in his 
wrath. “A drop of other fifty shillings 
at least! Oh, the madman! ” 

Haif an hour later he caught a train 
to town. It was late in the afternoon 
when he arrived at the door with the 
brass plate engraved “Merrimac and 
Monitor,” and thrice he placed his foot 
on the step and drew back ere he 
could compose himself. sufficiently to 
enter. A smart young clerk came for- 
ward to the counter, but was shoved 
aside by an older and less dressy in- 
dividual who had recognized his old 
principal. His voice was husky as he 
said, “Glad to see you again, sir. Hope 
you’re keeping well.” 

“All right, thank you, Brown,” re- 
turned Mr. Merrimac hastily. “Is—is 
he alone?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll tell him—” 

“No, no, Brown. I'll just step in.” 
Hardly noticing the brilliant and fresh- 
ly decorated office, the ex-partner made 
his way along the short passage, turned 
the handle of the door marked “Pri- 
vate,” and entered the room. A glance 
showed him that no change had taken 
place there, unless it was in the ap- 
pearance of the occupant, who at first 
did not look up from his desk. Jabber 
had been right. Duncan Monitor was 
looking both ill and aged. 

“I’m not ready yet with that state. 
ment,” he said, evidently under the im- 
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pression that a clerk had approached 
him. 

“Duncan,” said Mr. Merrimac softly. 

“Good -——!” cried Mr. Monitor, 
springing to his feet. 

They stared at each other and shook 
hands in a feeble, shame-faced fashion. 

“May I sit down?” asked the visitor. 

“Of course—of course. Sit there.” 

Mr. Merrimac found himself sitting 
in his old chair, with his old blotting- 
pad, ink-pot, pens and paper-cutter in 
front of him. He noticed that the ink 
had dried up, and that the nibs were 
rusty; also that a reflection, as it were, 
of his signature was plainly visible on 
the blotting-paper. At the sight of 
these things a warmth of gratitude pos- 
sessed him. 

“Duncan, this was good of you,” he 
said gently, raising his eyes to those of 
his late partner, who smiled rather 
foolishly. 

“IT hope you have been well, Donald,” 
said Monitor awEwardly. 

“Oh yes, well enough. But you— 
you’ve been overdoing it, surely. You 
--you—” But words failed him, and he 
sat silent, looking across the desk, with 
a world of pity in his eyes. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“There has been a good number of 
things to attend to since—since you 
retired. We’’—the pronoun came quite 
naturally—“have been doing a lot of 
extra business this year.” 

“The beggar’s trying to 
trouble,” thought Donald. 

“We have done several big things in 
oil,” went on Duncan, playing nervous- 
ly with a pencil—“whale-fin oil in par- 
ticular. The market for it has broad- 
ened tremendously of late, and the 
price was booming till the other day.” 

“Ah! but it’s a dangerous thing to 
handle,” remarked the older man. 

“It is,” said Monitor shortly, and bit 
his lip. 

Donald repressed a sigh, and won- 
dered how he could best introduce his 
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offer of assistance. A silence fell be- 
tween the two men. It had been a 
year of regrets for both of them. 

At last Duncan spoke, prefacing his 
words with a bashful cough. “I—I’m 
glad to see you again, Donald. I—I’ve 
always been sorry for that day.” 

“So have I, Duncan.” Then without 
warning he burst out, “Tell me the 
worst, man.” 

“The worst?” 

“Ay, the worst. No; tell me every- 
thing, if you can bear it. You can trust 
me. Tell me who your—your partner 
is.” 

“Partner? I never had a partner but 
you, Donald.” 

“Eh? What? And how—how did 
you pay me out my money? Man, I 
Was angry at the way you threw it 
after me. But never mind that now. 
You couldn’t have drawn it out of the 
business in so short a time. I know 
you couldn’t.” 

“Well, [ll allow it was a bit of a 
struggle; but I was so angry with you 
that I didn’t care what I did. Like the 
man in the Scriptures, I sold all that 
I had—outside the business—and bor- 
rowed a good lump, and paid you, 
Donald; and for six months after I 
never had five pounds of ready money 
in my possession.” 

“Oh, Duncan, Duncan!” 

“But no new partner for me, Donald.” 

Another silence fell between them. 

Mr. Merrimac was the one who broke 
it. He gavea gulp, leant forward, and 
said, ““A—about the oil, Duncan?’ 

“Oh, the oil. Well, at one time we 
held a goodish bit over two thousand 
tons.” 

Donald fell back in his chair, his 
face blanched. “Oh, you fool, you 
fool!” he whispered. “What made you 
do it?’ 

“Well, I knew it was a speculation, 
and—” Mr. Monitor stopped, choked 
and bent his head. 

“Duncan, I’m not here to blame you. 
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I’m sorry for all you’ve gone through. 
Look here, man—take back the money 
you paid me. You can have it to-mor- 
row, and if you need more to carry on 
with I’ll raise it. I can’t see you sink, 
Duncan; I can’t see you sink. Thirty- 
two years we’ve sat here together, and 
—and—” 

Monitor bounded from his chair and 
wrung his old partner’s hand. “And 
you'll come and sit here again, Don- 
ald?” 

“No, no. I can’t give you my con- 
science, Duncan; but you’re welcome to 
my purse. What—what was the net 
result of that oil deal?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Close on eleven thousand pounds.” 

Donald shivered. “An awful sum!” 
he muttered. “But, of course, it won’t 
beat me,” he added. “No wonder 
you’re not looking well, Duncan.” 

“It was fairly exciting, but—” 

“Exciting? Losing eleven—” 

“Losing? No; making! What are 
you dreaming about, Donald? I sold 
out at the best prices, you know.” 

He might have struck his old partner 
between the eyes with his great fist. 
It was a full minute ere the latter re- 
covered from the mental blow. 
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“So—so you don’t need my help, Dun- 
can,” he said feebly, and almost sadly, 
after sundry questions had been asked 
and answered, 

“Not your money, though I couldn’t 
for the life of me stop you when you 
offered it; but I want your help here 
in every way but that. I’ve been lucky 
this time; but—”’ He broke off with a 
laugh. It was a subtle compliment to 
Mr. Merrimac. 

The older man shook his head. 
might quarrel again,” he sighed. 

“Then I'll retire too,” said Mr. Moni- 
tor. 

A light flashed into the other’s eyes. 
“Are you in earnest, Duncan?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’m a bit 
wearied of it ali. I could enjoy some 
of your peace, Donald.” 

Donald rose to his feet, smiling at 
the happy idea which his friend’s words 
had awakened. 

“Man,” he said gaily, “I’ve got a nice 
little place down at Dovedale; but it— 
it’s too big for one. What do you say, 
Duncan?” 


“We 


The firm of Merrimac & Monitor has 
disappeared; but the twain are still 
Partners! 

J. J. Bell. 





THE REACTION AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


This delightful book by the delight- 
ful Dane whose essay on Shakespeare 
made an Englishman of him, whether 
he would or not, has been a long time 
finding a translator. The original text 
dates from the seventies, but it was 
worth waiting for; and now, thanks to 
the enterprise of the publisher and the 
skill of the unnamed translator, the 


* ‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature." By George Brandes. In six volumes. 
Two published. London: Heinemann. 1902. 


general reader has before him, clothed 
in excellent and engaging English, two, 
and will soon, we trust, have all six, 
of the volumes that constitute the com- 
plete work. No more agreeable book 
has issued from the press for many a 
long day. 

The author’s scheme is to describe, 
historically and critically, the great 
reaction, sometimes called romanticism, 
against the literary art, style, and tem- 
per of the eighteenth century—a reac- 
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tion or revolt, be it observed, not only 
against Voltaire, but also against 
Goethe. This reaction occupied the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, 
and was developed in all the chief Eu- 
ropean countries, though France, Ger- 
many and England receive, properly 
enough, the greater share of our au- 
thor’s attention. 

In a word, it is with a “Thought 
Movement” that Mr, Brandes is con- 
cerned—with a conspiracy or plot, in 
which, sometimes with conscious ardor, 
and sometimes unwittingly, the really 
significant authors of the time were all 
engaged on one side or the other, either 
promoting or obstructing the reaction. 
*Aisthetically considered,” says Bran- 
des, “a book is a self-contained, self- 
existent whole, without any connection 
with the surrounding world,” and in 
the same way an author may be re- 
garded as standing alone, without lite- 
rary parentage or posterity; and times 
there are when it is a pleasant thing 
so to treat both a book and its author; 
but there is a superior fascination, an 
even more voluptuous charm, in re- 
membering that history embraces ideas 
no less than events, and that the his- 
tory of ideas, and of those ideas that 
control the world and imperatively dic- 
tate the policy of States, is largely a 
bibliography. 

A book was lately published by the 
Cambridge University Press, entitled 
“Annals of Politics and Culture (1492- 
1899),” in which the author, Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, with the aid of other experts, 
traces in the briefest outline, and in the 
form of chronological tables, the 
growth of countries, literatures, scien- 
ces and arts. Mr. Gooch is thus able 
to keep perpetually before the student 
not merely the course of events in the 
ordinary misleading historical sense, 
but also the course of those “thought 
movements” which are evidenced not 
by embattled armies and dynastic 
changes, but by the first publication of 





books, the first nights of dramas, the 
painting of pictures, the performances 
of music, and even the preaching of 
sermons. 

These volumes of Mr. Brandes’s pos- 
sess the fascination which belongs to 
intellectual phenomena. 

The first of the two volumes already 
published in the English translation is 
fancifully christened, “The Emigrant 
Literature,” and is devoted to those 
I’rench authors, men and women, who, 
driven helter-skelter from their homes, 
first by the tyranny of the guillotine 
and then by the even worse, because 
better organized, tyranny of the Em- 
pire, learnt in exile the character and 
culture of foreign lands, and breathed 
upon their own literature a spirit of 
restless endeavor, wholly destructive 
of those petrified traditions which had 
sterilized the domains of emotion. To 
unlace the stays of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a task admirably adapted for 
French hands. Voltaire had no doubt 
an emancipated intellect, and was able 
to cry (and no shame to him in an age 
that broke Jean Calas upon the wheel) 
“Ecrasez Vinfame,’”’ but, none the less, as 
Brandes wittily says, “He who had 
little respect for anything in heaven 
or earth respects the uniform cesura of 
the Alexandrine.” 

Mr Brandes has much to say of inter- 
est about Chateaubriand, Senancour, 
Nodier and Constant, all leaders and 
promoters of the reaction; but the cen- 
tral figure of this first volume, the hero- 
ine of the prologue to the drama, is Anne 
Marie Germaine Necker, better known 
as Madame de Stael, the valiant, if not 
beautiful, dame who had the courage 
to ridicule Napoleon’s dumpy figure, to 
criticize the vulgarity of his manners, 
and even of his career, dubbing him “a 
Robespierre on horseback.” The First 
Consul was not the kind of little man 
who is indifferent to hostile remark, 
and he did not think it beneath his 
Consular dignity to banish the lady 








las 
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from Paris, thereby enabling her to 
complete her education, and multiply- 
ing her influence a thousandfold. Ma- 
dame de Stael was, at the date of her 
banishment, a true Parisienne, to 
whom, as she once exclaimed, “the gut- 
ters of the ‘Rue du Bac’” were more 
beautiful than the lakes of Geneva or 
of Nemi, but exile opened her eyes and 
widened all her horizons, Italy and 
Germany swam into her ken, and she 
was thus able, to quote Brandes, “by 
means of her writings, to make the Eng- 
lish and French and German peoples 
take a comparative view of their own 
social and literary ideas and theories.” 
Her “Delphine” and “Corinne” are 
pioneer-books, and struck “the electric 
chain,” wherewith, as Byron says, “we 
are darkly bound,” after a fashion that 
made hearts quiver and pulses beat all 
over Europe. Nature, art, love, life 
were not in 1803 so beslobbered with 
rhetoric as they have since unhappily 
become. Comte, so an admirer tells 
us, was accustomed daily to recite the 
sentence in “Delphine:” “There is noth- 
ing real in the world but love.” 

Mr. Brandes sums up what he has to 
say about Madame de Stael as fol- 
lows:— 


It is in her that the emigrant litera- 
ture first becomes conscious of its aims 
and best tendencies. It is this woman 
whose figure dominates the group. In 
her writings there is collected the best 
of that which is valid in the produc- 
tions of the Exiles. The tendency to 
return to the past, and the tendency to 
press onwards to the future, which pro- 
duces discordancy in the actions and 
writings of the other members of the 
group (Chateaubriand, for example) in 
her case combines to produce an en- 
deavor which is neither reactionary nor 
revolutionary, but reformatory. Like 


the others she draws her first inspira- 
tion from Rousseau, like the others 
she deplores the excesses of the revolu- 
tion, but better than any of the others 
she loves personal and political free- 
She wages war with absolutism 


dom. 
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in the State and hypocrisy in society, 
with national arrogance and religious 
prejudice. She teaches her country- 
men to appreciate the characteristics 
and literature of the neighboring na- 
tions, she breaks down with her own 
hand the wall of self-sufficiency with 
which victorious France had surround- 
ed itself. Barante, with his perspec- 
tive view of eighteenth-century France, 
only continues and completes her work. 

Brandes’s second volume, entitled 
“The Romantic School in Germany,” is 
more bewildering than the first. The 
English reader is familiar with the 
names of “Atala” and “‘René;” he has 
seen “Delphine” and “Corinne” on the 
shelf, even if he has never taken them 
down. Mr. Arnold’s poem has intro- 
duced them to the author of “Ober- 
mann;” but the chances are he has 
never heard of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
“Lucinde,” of Wackenroder’s “Herzen- 
sergiessangen eines Kuntslubenden 
Klosterbruders,” or of Tieck’s “Franz 
Sterrbald,” or of Eichendorff’s “Aus 
dem leten eines Tangenecht,” or even 
of the “Heinrich Von Ofterdingen” of 
Novalis. A few tales of Hoffmann, 
Tieck and de la Motte Fouqué, and 
Chamisso’s delightful “Peter Schle- 
mihl” will probably exhaust his ac- 
quaintance with the literature with 
which Mr. Brandes is concerned in the 
second volume. 

These German Reactionists are by no 
means fine fellows. Goethe and Les- 
sing still frown majestically from their 
Olympian heights upon this undignified 
crew of lawless and formiess enthusi- 
asts, who, after breaking all the Com- 
mandments, subsided into the Church 
of Rome, who had no reason to be 
proud of her converts. 

The German Romanticists were the 
declared enemies of all clearly defined 
forms of art. To be aimless, purpose- 
less, changeful, full of vagaries, oddi- 
ties, nay, downright absurdities, doppel- 
gangerei and somnambulism appeared to 
them to be true freedom. Mixed 
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disagreeably with all this extrav- 
agance was a large measure of 
downright sensuality and a chop- 
ping and changing of wives; 
whilst the whole compound floated 
heavily upon the surface of an entire 
irrationality, which early indicated the 
final resting-place of these sentimental 
voluptuaries, who, none the less, in 
their day did something to stir the slug- 
gish streams of German nationality and 
feeling. 

Brandes has much to say of interest 
about Novalis, who was very imperfect- 
ly introduced to the English reader by 
Carlyle in his well-known essay in the 
“Miscellanies.” Mr. Brandes quotes 
Arnold Ruge’s dictum :— 

Mysticism, which is theoretical volup- 
tuousness, and voluptuousness, which 
is practical mysticism, are present in 
Novalis in equally strong proportions. 


Novalis himself says:— 


The Christian religion is the most 
voluptuous of religions. Sin is the 
greatest stimulant to love of the Di- 
vine Being; the more sinful a man 
feels himself to be, the more Christian 
he is. Direct union with the Deity is 
the aim of sin and of love. 


The Speaker. 


His Sacramental Hymns are hotly 
passionate. Novalis has been compared 
to Shelley, but never, as Brandes 
points out, were two men less like one 
another. “It was Novalis who gave to 
the object of Romantic Longing the 
famous, mystic name of ‘the blue flow- 
er,’ or, in plain English, happiness.” 

A restless longing for a happiness 
which should gratify both the senses 
and the spirit is characteristic of all 
the Romanticists, and explains some of 
the diatribes in “Sartor Resartus:’— 


I asked myself: What is this that ever 
since earliest years thou hast been fret- 
ting and fuming, and lamenting and 
self-tormenting on account of? Say it 
in a word; is it not because thou art 
not Happy? ... Close thy “Byron”’— 
open thy “Goethe.” 


The relations of these Germans with 
Goethe were not a little strained, and, 
in truth, neither his antique Paganism 
nor their neo-Catholicism were quite 
sincere. 

The Romanticists began badly with 
a revolt against rationality, and most 
of them had a miserable ending. 

But here we must leave their tale 
half untold, and refer the reader to Mr. 
Brandes. 

Augustine Birrell. 





WILKIE COLLINS: 


Happening the other day to be laid 
aside by one of those troublesome ail- 
ments in which complete relaxation of 
mind is necessary to the convalescence 
of body, I was in want of something 
easy and interesting to read. My own 
books are collected principally with a 
view to my own work, and limited in 
number by the narrow walls of an “ex- 
iguous study,”— 





AND HIS MANTLE. 


Non ebur neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar; 


so the local suburban library had to be 
called to our aid, a library which, al- 
though it boasts itself as established 
“in connection with Mudie’s,” has rare- 
ly any publication later than the “re- 
mainders” of three years ago. I have 
had experience of that library, and 
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know what to expect. “Get me a 
Wilkie Collins,” I said; “‘anything ex- 
cept ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘The 
Moonstone,’ or ‘Man and Wife.’” 
which, indeed, I know pretty well by 
heart. _ Willing hands were immediate- 
ly at work on my behalf among the 
tattered covers, and a faded, three-vol- 
ume Wilkie Collins was soon beside 
my pillow. 

It was not a good example of his 
work; indeed it was a very poor one. 
It was dated in the last year of his life, 
and so belonged very probably to that 
period in which, so I have been told, the 


pens of kindly companions helped his 


failing vigor to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the market. You saw at 
every turn the evidence of the faltering 
hand. Here was a passage of coarse 
melodrama, crude and glaring; here a 
situation was repeated shamelessly from 
one of his earlier successes, “with the 
bloom off,” the savor wasted. The 
general impression left upon the mind, 
when the book was finished, was one 
of a mild melancholy; for, after all, 
what sadder spectacle is there in the 
literary life than that of a once spirited 
talent which has exhausted its re- 
sources, but is still compelled to recoin 
its imagination for the necessities of 
existence? Yes, these last books of 
Wilkie Collins were evolved in a faded 
twilight of his genius; and yet, criticize 
this one as I might, the fact remained 
that it had certainly held me captive 
through its three volumes of ingen- 
ious repetition; and that, whatever its 
faults of construction and of “body,” it 
had the one saving and redeeming 
grace of fiction, the power of human in- 
terest. And, putting it aside, I was led 
into a comparison between Wilkie Col- 
lins and kis successors, was led even 
to wonder whether, in his own particu- 
lar line, he has any adequate follower 
atall. Those of us whose daily duties 


necessitate a double estimate of liter- 
ary work—the commercial as well as 


the artistic—are apt to fall into the 
habit of our profession, and to ask 
ourselves, after reading a book, new or 
old, “What should I have thought of 
that book if it had come to me in manu- 
script? What would be its chances 
were it published as a new book to- 
day?’ And applying these questions to 
this forgotten novel of fourteen years 
ago, I was bound to confess, first, that 
I should have spoken very warmly of 
the manuscript if it had borne an un- 
known name; and, second, that so far 
as my judgment goes, the story, if pub- 
lished to-day as the work of a new 
writer, would have found the critics of 
the daily press eagerly enthusiastic, 
and would have had every chance of a 
considerable commercial success. And 
yet it was a poor example of Wilkie 
Collins’s work. I wonder whether we 
quite realize how .good that work was? 

I propounded these ideas to a friend; 
but he had little sympathy. “Wilkie 
Collins without a successor? Look at 
Conan Doyle! Have you read ‘The 
Hound of the Baskervilles?” I had 
not, but I now have; and my first im- 
pression is not greatly shaken. One 
hears wonderful things, from a pub- 
lisher’s point of view, about ‘The 
Hound of the Baskervilles,” and one is 
in no way surprised to hear them. For 
it is a story of great ingenuity; precise- 
ly the sort of story to compel the reader 
to pursue the serial; and even the 
hardened student of Sherlock Holmes 
will be hard put to it to tell the even- 
tual catastrophe. Further than that, 
tliere is in the general picture and back- 
ground of the moor, a suggestion of at- 
mosphere which one had not before ex- 
pected in Dr. Doyle; there is real feel- 
ing here, with a trace of grim power 
and of reserved strength. But put 
“The Hound of the Baskervilles” over 
against “The Moonstone,” and I think 
my friend must reconsider the inheri- 
tance of the mantle of Wilkie Collins! 
It happens that the two stories are 
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rather uncommonly suited for compari- 
son, and particularly so in regard to 
that environment which we have al- 
ready noted down to Dr, Doyle’s credit 
account. We have here the Grimpen 
Mire, and there the Shivering Sand, 
and the uses to which the two are put 
are, for the purposes of fiction, curi- 
ously similar. But how incomparably 
the advantage is with Collins! The 
nervous, sensitive touch with which he 
treats Rosanna Spearman’s secret 
haunt invests the place with the true 
spirit of mystery; he suggests rather 
than defines, and the suggestion palpi- 
tates with vague horror. Speaking for 
myself I can get no such “thrill” from 
the Grimpen Mire. 


Rank weeds and lush, slimy water 
plants sent an odor of decay and a 
heavy miasmatice vapor into our faces, 
while a_ false step plunged us 
more than once thigh deep _ into 
the dark, quivering mire, which 
shook for yards in soft undulations at 
our feet. The tenacious grip plucked 
at our feet as we walked, and when we 
sank into it it was as if some malignant 
hand were tugging us down into those 
obscene depths, so grim and purposeful 
was the clutch in which it held us. 


Every one has his own weird; for my 
part this passage leaves my withers un- 
wrung. To my own imagination noth- 
ing could be less like the sucking inha- 
lation of the moor than this figure of a 
malignant hand with a _ purposeful 
grasp. The simile has the air of a 
convention, and Collins at any rate 
never dealt in conventions. 

“I have read the first three numbers 
of Wilkie’s story,” wrote Dickens of 
“The Moonstone,” “it is a very curious 
story, wild and yet domestic, with ex- 
cellent character in it and great mys- 
tery. It is prepared with extraordinary 
eare.” Dickens, if any man, knew 
the secret of effect in his art, 
and in this off-hand comment to 
Wills, he has put his finger upon the 





very pulse of Collins’s workmanship. 


“It is prepared with extraordinary 
care;” alas! we do not find such elabo- 
ration in the detective story nowa- 
days. 

The first few chapters of “The Hound 
of the Baskervilles” are constructed as 
though the story were to be thrice the 
length, and then the whole thing is 
dragged together with a jerk that 
throws it altogether off its balance. “It 
is wild, and yet domestic, with excel- 
lent character in it;” there is the whole 
differentiation. Collins possessed an 
almost unique talent for conveying the 
atmosphere of mystery into the very 
heart of a commonplace, English home, 
and many of its most uncanny charac- 
ters, Rosanna Spearman, old Mrs. Cath- 
erick and Hester Dethridge are figures 
of the ordinary servant class, whom 
we might encounter any 
morning in the corridor of a country 
house. But his strength 
lies in the fact that every person 
in his drama is a_ real charac- 
ter. In this he had great ad- 
vantage in the contemporary example 
of Dickens, whom he often deliberately 
imitated. But, while without Dick- 
ens’s opulence, he is also without his 
exaggeration, and his novels present a 
long gallery of portraits, which de- 
serve, I think, to live with all 
but the best of English fiction. 
This faculty helped him immensely 
in giving interest to his rather piece- 
meal method of construction; his 
various “narratives” are full of the 
lively and varied personalities of the 
narrators. When Dr. Doyle’s Dr. Wat- 
son has to take up his parable and 
report to Holmes, we get a merely col- 
orless and perfunctory précis; but 
when Miss Clack recounts the nobility 
of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, we are en- 
tertained with the endless diversity of 
an intensely entertaining individuality. 
Finally, I shall never be brought to con- 
fess that Sherlock Holmes himself is 


expect to 


great 
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more than the skeleton of Sergeant 
Cuff. 

It is a poor form of eulogy that 
praises its predilections at the expense 
of another’s gods, and I hasten to make 
my peace with Dr. Conan Doyle’s vast 
and well-won company of admirers. 
Indeed, why not? For I am myself 
among them, and have enjoyed “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles” with the 
best. But I have chosen Dr. Doyle as 
being by far the best of Collins’s suc- 
cessors, and, putting their works side 
by side, I confess that I am jealous of 
the reputation of Wilkie Collins, who 
in these days of laudatores temporis acti 
seems to me to have been passed over 
with but a portion of his posthumous 
credit. I should like to see, for exam- 
ple, a good library edition of-his works, 
well illustrated and worthily bound. 
Or, perhaps, I should say an edition of 
the best of his works, to be selected by 
his literary executor in consultation 
with his publishers, for one must end 
by remembering what one noticed at 
the start, that he had to write too long 
and too regularly. The best of him, 
however, is in its own line quite unriv- 
alled by his successors, as it was un- 
surpassed by his contemporaries. It 
has no literary affectations, to be sure; 
and those critics who can believe noth- 
ing to be worth saying unless it be said 
through a web of involution and ver- 
biage, may perhaps object that he 
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lacked “distinction.” Possibly that 
may be so; but he had, at any rate, al- 
most every other literary virtue. He 
wrote clear, natural English, with a re- 
markable sense of effect; and when he 
was in his prime he secured that effect 
without relinquishing his hold upon a 
certain manly dignity; he was impres- 
sively mysterious without being melo- 
dramatic or tawdry. And there are 
characters in his books to whom one 
wishes to return, characters which 
could only have been drawn by a hand 
that moved at the dictate of a mind in- 
spired by very broad and humane sym- 
pathies., Gabriel Betteredge, poring 
over “Robinson Crusoe;” Fosco twitter- 
ing to his white mice; Anne in the 
Scotch inn in the storm of mist; the 
new Magdalen in the hospital tent; the 
old nobleman shivering over his papers 
in the icy hall; the rival lovers face to 
face upon the arctic floe; these and 
many others make up a company that 
is hardly to be matched in modern pop- 
ular fiction. ‘They don’t write such 
books now,” says the old man in the 
chimney corner, as he turns over with 
lingering affection the pages of some 
forgotten favorite. Well, for my part, 
I return to Wilkie Collins; and, remem- 
bering many grateful hours in his com- 
panionship, I join voices with the old 
man. Upon the whole, I don’t believe 


they do. 
Arthur Waugh. 





THE PEEWIT’S SUZERAIN. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that several of the skuas—including the 
two species which visit our northern 
coasts—obtain their food by the syste- 
matic robbery of gulls and terns, so 
that, in this curious, piratical manner, 
they may be said to be parasitical upon 


them. I am not sure if it is equally 
well-known that similar relations exist 
between the black-headed gull and at 
least one species of land-bird—the pee- 
wit; but such is certainly the case, and, 
although this debased way of feeding 
has not, as would seem to be the case 
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with the skuas, usurped all others, yet 
it is practised almost as commonly 
and carried out with the same degree 
of professional skill. The gull, as 
might be expected, is the aggressor, 
and nothing is more interesting than to 
lie at full length upon “the slope of 
some wind-swept down” and see the 
thing going on during a whole morning 
or afternoon. The gulls—few in num- 
ber, having regard to the extent of ter- 
ritory over which they work, stand mo- 
tionless and watch the peewits as from 
so many little observatories. Of a 
sudden one rises, and at the same mo- 
ment you catch the jerk forward of a 
peewit’s head in the act of seizing 
something on the ground. As he jerks 
it up again he sees the gull, which is 
now almost upon him, and instantly 
takes to flight, followed by the latter, 
who, as soon as he is discovered, raises 
a loud, wailing cry, which seems to 
have in it something of an upbraiding 
quality, as though reproaching the pee- 
wit for its ungenerous behavior. The 
peewit, uncivilized and knowing not 
what blessings are, exerts itself to the 
utmost, labors at first its broad, green 
fans, then suspending their motion 
shoots upwards, poises and comes rush- 
ing down in one—and then another— 
of those bold, gliding sweeps that we 
all know in him and all applaud. The 
gull pursues with cry on cry, draws 
near, overtakes, lays, as it were, along- 
side, but seems purposely to refrain 
from actual violence. There is turn 
and turn, double and double, then all 
at once the pursuer, checking suddenly 
and often with difficulty its swift full 
sail, drops plumb to the ground, picks 
up and devours something greedily, and 
either remains standing there, or with 
a satisfied look flies off to another part 
of the field. The peewit, it is obvious, 
has been forced to drop whatever it 
had, upon which the gull has stopped 
the chase, descended and made the 
When one sees this once, 


morsel his. 





one may think—for it is not easy to ad- 
mit directly the facts—that the gull has 
by chance seen something on the 
ground and that the chase itself has 
been a more or less causeless act of 
aggression. But as the same thing hap- 
pens again and again—goes on happen- 
ing, in fact, so long as you stay to 
watch it—as first one gull and then an- 
other bears down upon first one and 
then another peewit, which peewit has 
invariably, whenever your eyes are 
quick enough to detect it, either just 
found or just eaten something, this the- 
ory has to be abandoned and it soon 
becomes plain to sense and reason that 
the gulls are systematically and of set 
purpose robbing the peewits. Some- 
times one may see one of them making 
a mistake, that is it will set out towards 
a peewit—evidently under the impres- 
sion that the latter has found some- 
thing—but all at once stop, as having 
discovered its error, and continue to 
watch and wait. Sometimes, too, the 
attack or approach is so swift and 
silent that the peewit, taken by sur- 
prise, flies hurriedly up, leaving its 
harvest on the ground for the gull at 
once to dispose of. As a rule, how- 
ever, the peewit is chased, and 4s a 
rule also—I should say at least four out 
of every half a dozen times—it parts 
with its booty to the aggressor. In the 
cases where it does not, it either, by its 
obstinacy, tires the gull out, or—as 
sometimes happens—it owes its im- 
punity to the rival efforts of two or 
more pursuers. As a rule the gulls 
stand at fairly wide intervals over the 
land, but occasionally, two will be near 
together, and whichever of these first 
rises the other is sure to do so too and 
to pursue either the peewit or its fel- 
low-toiler. Great indignation is ex- 
hibited, in these circumstances, by the 
two marauders, each one of whom con- 
siders the other to be an intruder upon 
its own rights. They assail one another 
in the air, their course becomes de- 
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flected, and the peewit escapes—an in- 
teresting and pretty illustration of the 
old adage that “when thieves fall out 
honest men come by their own.” 
Except in these circumstances one 
gull is not, as a rule, interfered with by 
another in the pursuit of its game and, 
as respect for each other’s rights is a 
quality which neither these nor—as far 
as I have observed—any other social 
birds possess, at least in the matter of 
eating, this forbearance, I think, must 
be due entirely to the teachings of ex- 
perience—for a peewit pursued by more 
than one gull seldom yields to either. 
Does the peewit, when thus forced to 
relinquish what it has honestly ac- 
quired (for we will consider the worm 
or grub to be either a consenting party 
or grossly in the wrong) merely drop it 
out of its beak or is it made actually to 
disgorge it, as are gulls themselves in 
similar circumstances by the skuas? 
To make this out through the glasses 
is difficult, if not impossible, but it 
seems likely that in the majority of in- 
stances the latter is the case, strange 
as this may appear—for the peewit has 
not, like the gull, the natural habit of 
disgorging its food. I can, however, 
see no reason why it should not, as a 
rule, swallow what it finds before the 
gull is upon it, and even if it were un- 
able it should, one would think, be no 
such difficult matter to gulp it down in 
the air unless its size were considera- 
ble, which would only be the case oc- 
casionally. One may, I think, conclude 
this, for otherwise the object would be 
visible, either carried in the bill, or in 
its fall through the air; and this it is 
not. It would certainly be to the pee- 
wit’s interest to swallow anything it 
found as soon as possible, since it 
would thus have more chance of elud- 
ing the gull’s observation, though this, 
I believe, it hardly ever does. On the 
other hand it is possible that the gull’s 
approach—commencing from the first in- 
dication of success on the part of its 


quarry—may be so swift that the latter 
has barely time to swallow on the 
ground and finds it difficult to do so 
during flight. If, when the peewit had 
once swallowed it could not be made 
to disgorge, we could better understand 
that curious change of intention which 
the gull sometimes exhibits in the very 
midst of flying down upon it. The pre- 
cisé manner, therefore, in which the 
peewit is robbed may be as open to 
doubt as it is in some other cases where 
the main fact is not less certain. 

A more interesting point is involved 
in the question of what is the precise 
mental attitude of the gull towards the 
peewit and vice versa. It might be 
thought that hostility, pure and simple, 
was the only possible one in such a 
ease as this, or that, if the gull had ac- 
quired a contempt for the peewit, the 
peewit, at any rate, must look with ter- 
ror and resentment on the gull. But 
if this last is the case how is it that 
the two birds may constantly be seen 
standing almost side by side with ap- 
parent indifference, and that, until the 
actual chase is begun, the peewit never 
seems at all afraid of its persecutor? 
On the other hand, the gull appears to 
me to have acquired an instinct similar 
to that which restrains a shepherd’s- 
dog from biting the sheep and only al- 
lows him to drive and hustle them. 
Though he pursues closely he does not 
actually attack and his very cries seem 
to express complaint rather than anger, 
as though he were demanding what the 
peewit, as well as himself, knew to be 
his due. It is, at least, possible that 
this may really be the case. However 
a habit of this kind may have com- 
menced, when once the weaker bird 
had come to be terrorized by the strong- 
er one, the latter would be likely—on 
the principle of “least action”—gradu- 
ally to accustom itself to threaten only, 
and the threat, in time, would be re- 
sponded to more as an instinct than in 
fear of something that had ceased. 
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Thus to the gull the peewit might be- 
come by degrees first a subject having 
duties, and at last a dutiful subject; 
whilst the peewit would see in the gull 
not so much an oppressor as an exist- 
ing and necessary state of things—in 
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fact an institution. This cufious re- 
sult—to which our human experience 
offers no sort of parallel—is perhaps 
the most interesting feature in a spe- 
cies of parasitism which is, in itself, 
full of interest. 

Edmund Selous. 


BRET HARTE. 


Only a few days have passed since 
we were welcoming a new volume of 
Bret Harte’s tales, and were looking 
forward to reading more of the adven- 
tures of his favorite characters. But 
fate has decided otherwise, and we 
have to regret the loss of one of the 
most friendly writers of the later nine- 
teenth century. He did not belong to 
any of the schools of the century’s later 
age. He never took interviewers into 
his confidence about his “methods” so 
far as we are aware; he made no pa- 
rade of his moral aims; he did not think 
it his business to instruct the world in 
matters of politics, theology or science. 
He told his delightful anecdotes of the 
Californian El Dorado, which he found 
or invented, in his youth, the land 
which he peopled with his dreams. No- 
body was less conscious of a “mission,” 
less self-conscious in any way; he was, 
in literature, a good tree that bore good 
fruit of innocent pleasure and harm- 
less entertainment. He was a hu- 
morist; and humorists are not apt to 
take themselves with the ow]-like seri- 
ousness of our gloomy young geniuses. 
Yet Bret Harte, though an American 
and a humorist, was not what used to 
be thought an especially American hu- 
morist. He did not rely on colossal 
exaggeration, nor on slang, nor on 
tricks of manner. If he never reached 
the excellence of Mark Twain at his 
best in his Mississippi sketches and ro- 





mance, he never sounded the deeps of 
Mark in those works of his which are 
conspicuously not his best. Bret Harte 
was naturally a writer who, despite a 
few defects of manner, might be called 
elegant. Correctness of style and the 
deftness of a poet’s prose came to him 
unsought. Probably the earliest 
“sprightly runnings” of his boyish gen- 
ius are his parodies of famous novel- 
ists. 

Next to Thackeray’s  burlesques, 
longo sed intervallo, are Bret Harte’s 
parodies of “Jane Eyre” and “Guy Liv- 
ingstone.”” Sometimes the memory al- 
most confuses the model with the imi- 
tation. Was it Mr. Rawjester or Mr. 
Rochester who leaped through the shat- 
tered casement into the storm, who “re- 
turned by way of the chimney,” and 
absently wiped his boots on the skirts 
of an adoring governess? Was it Guy 
Livingstone or Guy Heavistone who 
“died as he had lived—hard?” These 
early things were full of intellectual 
high spirits, like ““The Heathen Chinee” 
and the parody of “Ulalume” (one of 
the best in the world), and the ballad 
of “The Emu.” With these were verses 
charming and tender, like the poem of 
“Mignonette,” and the elegy on the 
death of Charles Dickens, to whom 
Bret Harte owed something, more in 
the way of pathos than of humor, just 
as Mr. Kipling, in his very earliest, and 
not his worst, work owed something to 
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Bret Harte. He first made his mark, 
in England, by the humor, the pathos, 
and the strangeness of “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp’’—a cheap and ugly little 
book, probably pirated by way of re- 
prisals. Without being puffed or her- 
alded by “powerful coteries,” the 
“Luck” and the “Outcasts ef Poker 
Flat” took readers in England by 
storm. The author had found himself, 
and he never ceased to work the old 
vein, which, happily, he never exhaust- 
ed. 

There was no falling off in Jack 
Hamlin, and Colonel Starbottle, and 
Yuba Bill, and the red-shirted miners, 
and the bewitching ladies who ap- 
peared like angels to civilize a rude 
but strenuously chivalrous population. 
The women do not live in our minds, 
as characters, like Colonel Starbottle, 
and William Nye, and Truthful James, 
but they are always adequate; always 
“very, very woman.” To think of 
Truthful James is, of course, to think 
of Ah Sin, of “the game he did not un- 
derstand,” and of the immortal poem 
in which he was introduced to the Cau- 
easian mind! Why “Caucasian,” both 
in Tennyson’s “Palace of Art” and in 
“The Heathen Chinee?” Were we 
white men Caucasian before we proud- 
ly adopted the title of “Aryan?” The 
metre of the “Heathen Chinee” raises 
the question—Did Mr. Swinburne adapt 
it for the most beautiful chorus in 
“Atalanta in Calydon,” or did Bret 
Harte pervert it from that chorus? 
Here is Swinburne, 
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Ah, would that with feet 
Unsandaled, unshod, 

Over-bold, over-fieet, 
I had swum not or trod 

From Arcadia to Calydon northward, 
A blast of the vengeance of God. 


And here is Bret Harte, 


It Was August the third, 
And quite soft were the skies, 
Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise, 
But he played it that day upon Wil- 
liam 
And me in a way I despise. 


Never was an original and exquisite 
measure so humorously perverted, for 
Bret Harte “lifted” it, in fact, from 
Mr. Swinburne. He was not an indus- 
trious and energetic writer. Only once 
did he venture on a regular long novel, 
“Gabriel Conroy.” It was but a series 
of his usual sketches, loosely knotted 
together; some, as the picture of the 
man on the empty prairie, when thou- 
sands of cattle crowd round him in 
perilous curiosity, contained his best 
work. But, though ingenious and pro- 
lific in plots for brief tales, he felt that 
he was not constructive on a large 
scale; his characters were whimsical, 
and did not pay long visits to his fancy. 
He never repeated the experiment, and, 
doubtless, he knew what “set his gen- 
ius” best. To his many admirers his 
work was invariably welcome. How 
his name lighted up the page of con- 
tents of an American magazine! 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


One of the only two known copies of 
the original edition of Tennyson’s 
“Lover’s Tale” sold recently in London 
for $3,000. This is said to be the high- 
est price yet paid for a copy of a mod- 
ern author’s book. 


Mr. John Morley has nearly com- 
pleted his great task of writing the 
“Life of Gladstone,” but it is rather 
depressing to learn that he has found 
it necessary to expand it to three vol- 
umes, in order to include all his mate- 
rial. 


Secretary Hay’s address in memory 
of President McKinley, delivered by 
the invitation of Congress last Febru- 
ary, has been published in a slender 
volume by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Noth- 
ing finer, more just or better propor- 
tioned than this has been said or writ- 
ten of the late President, and it is a 
pleasure to have the address in so at- 
tractive a form. 


Lest it might be forgotten that Rob- 
ert Browning descended from a foot- 
man ancestor, the rector of Pentridge, 
in which parish that ancestor lived, 
has erected a tablet to his memory in- 
scribed as follows:— 


To the Memory of 
Robert Browning, 
of Woodyates in this Parish, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1746, and is the 
first known forefather of 
Robert Browning, the Poet. 
He was formerly footman and butler 
to Sir John Bankes, of Corfe Castle. 
“All service ranks the same with God.” 
—Browning. 


The name of Marie Van Vorst has 
appeared rather frequently in the mag- 
azines, of late, in connection with 
short stories of a certain readableness, 
and her recent novel fulfils their prom- 
ise. “Philip Longstreth”’—a rich, young 
philanthropist who vacillates for four 


hundred pages between a “blond, love- 
ly woman, carrying herself like a prin- 
cess,’ who belongs to the social world 
which his sense of duty compels him to 
abandon, and a “beautiful, magnetic 
creature” among the factory employees 
to whom he must devote his life—is 
not an edifying subject, nor has its 
portrait marked artistic merit, in spite 
of some striking touches. Harper & 
Bros. 


The Duchess of Sutherland, writing 
in “The Saturday Review” upon boys’ 
books and girls’ books, says;— 


Why should courage, resource and 
tair play be attributes held up for the 
admiration of the male sex alone in 
“man that is born of a woman?” I 
spent my pocket money on “The Boy’s 
Own Paper” from the age of six; it 
gave me an early appreciation of 
healthy journalism, and I still distrust 
the future of the little girl who prefers 
the sentimental “Bessie’s Red Sash” to 
the hairbreadth escapes of “Tom Tid- 
dler’s Leap.” The mother of maids in 
her purchases would do well to avoid 
the volume, however bright its boards, 
that bears the sub-title “a tale for 
girls.” 


The art of book advertising is thought 
to have made some progress of late 
both in England and in this country, 
but they do these things if not better 
at least more energetically in France. 
A Paris newspaper has begun the pub- 
lication of a romance which has eight 
leading personages, and the most suc- 
cessful guesser of the fate of each is to 
have a four-seated automobile as a 
prize. Portraits of the characters in 
the novel are carried about the streets, 
with such questions as these to be an- 
swered: “Catharine: Will Catharine 
marry? If so, whom will she marry?’ 
Again: “Liane: Will her scheme to gain 
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the Marquis be successful?” Next 
comes: “Germaine: Will she deceive 
her husband?” Then, “Marie: Will she 
marry or die before the end of the ro- 
mance?” Lastly, “Zizi: How many men 
will she attract? Who will be her last 
lover?’ These individual queries are 
followed by a group of general prob- 
lems for solution. ‘Which of these 
five women will die of poison? Which 
of them will administer poison? To 
whom?’ If these methods were to be 
followed by American publishers’ press 
agents the reign of the historical ro- 
mance would take on new terrors. 


The American reader of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s latest volume of verse, “A 
Tale of True Love and Other Poems” 
(Harper & Bros.) must feel criticism 
somewhat disarmed by the naive frank- 
ness with which the author tries to ex- 
plain away the American misconcep- 
tion of the office of poet laureate, and 
by the warm appreciation expressed in 
his dedication of the volume to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. But the tediousness 
of the title poem, a present-day idyl of 
well-to-do people which trickles along 
over fifty pages, is really not relieved 
by the graciousness of the American 
preface and dedication; nor in the two 
classical poems which follow is there 
much to quicken a flagging interest. 
After reading them, one feels that the 
thing to be explained is not what the 
office of poet laureate is but how it 
happens that Mr. Austin is filling it. In 
the shorter poems which complete the 
book there are some pleasant bits of 
natural description; but nowhere is 
there more unaffected emotion or truer 
poetic feeling than in these lines of 
dedication to Stevenson:— 


I never saw you, never grasped your 
hand, 

Nor wrote nor read lines absence loves 
to trace, 


Ne’er with you sate in your accustomed 
place, 

Nor waited for your coming on sea or 
land. 

But this I know, if along unseen strand, 

Or anywhere in God’s eternal space, 

You heard my voice, or I beheld your 
face, 

That we should greet, and both would 
understand. 

So, till that hour, wherever you abide, 

On circling star, or interstellar sea, 

Or where, from man’s imagination free, 

There moves no planet and there 
sounds no tide, 

Welcome, as though from friend long 

known and tried, 
This gift of loving fellowship from me. 


The London “Times,” in its “literary 
supplement,” remarks that a curious 
feature of the publishing world is the 
large numbers of books now appearing 
in England which seem to be of purely 
American interest. What is more cu- 
rious is that it has recently become the 
practice to publish English editions of 
books on so distinctively American sub- 
jects as American natural history, gar- 
dening and country life. The “Times” 
remarks that “there is undoubtedly an 
increasing demand for good American 
books, and many serious works—espe- 
cially those dealing with certain 
branches of science and history and 
education—have surprisingly large sales 
in England. Novels essentially Ameri- 
can in style and subject are also read 
more than they used to be, and the idea 
of the publishers seems to be that they 
meet the demand for local color. The 
Southerner did not refuse, because it 
was ‘so Scotch,’ to enjoy so purely 
local a study as, for instance, Mr. Bar- 
rie’s ‘Thrums;’ and the British reader 
who likes to get away from his own 
surroundings is nowhere, so it is 
thought, likely to find so much to 
arouse his curiosity as in novels por- 
traying modern American life.” 





Before the Squall, Etc. 


Saints Catherine, Michael, Margaret, 
Who sowed the seed that Thou must 


BEFORE THE SQUALL. 


The 
The 
And 
And 


wind is rising on the sea, 


the sea moans uneasily, 


Ridge after rocky ridge uplifts 


windy white foam-dancers leap; 


turns to sleep, and cannot sleep. 


i 


Wild hands, and hammers at the land, 


Scatters in liquid dust and drifts 
To death among the dusty sand. 


On the horizon’s nearing line, 

Where the sky rests, a visible wall, 

Gray in the offing, I divine 

The sails that fly before the squall. 
Arthur Symons. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


Her eyes were as the ocean gray, 
And dark as hyacinths her hair, 
No moonlit blossoms of the May 
With her mailed bosom might com- 
pare. 
There are no Maidens anywhere, 
There have not been, there shall not 
be, 
So brave, so gentle, frank and fair 
As she! 


The honor of a loyal boy, 
The prowess of a paladin, 
And maiden-mirth, the soul of joy, 
Abode her happy heart within. 
From doubt, from fear, from shame, 
from sin, 
As God’s own Angels was she free, 
Old worlds shall end and new begin 
To be 


Ere any come like her who fought 
For France, for freedom, for the 
King, 
Who counsel of redemption brought 
Whence even the warrior-angel’s 
wing 
Might weary sore in voyaging; 
Who heard the Voices cry, “Be free!” 
Such flower no later human spring 


Shall. see! 
* om . = 


reap, 
If eyes of Angels may be wet, 
If Saints in Heaven have 
weep, 
In Paradise a pain they keep, 
Maiden! an awful memory, 
A sorrow that can never sleep 
For Thee! 
Andrew Lang. 


leave to 
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NOVEMBER BLUE. 


The color of the electric lights has a 
strange effect in giving a complementary 
tint to the air in the early evening—Es- 
say on London. 


O, heavenly color! London town 
Has blurred it from her skies; 

And hooded in an earthly brown, 
Unheaven'd the city lies. 

No longer standard-like this hue 
Above the broad road flies; 

Nor does the narrow street the blue 
Wear, slender pennon-wise. 


But when the gold and silver lamps 
Color the London dew, 

And, misted by the winter damps, 
The shop shines bright anew— 
Blue comes to earth, it walks 

street, 
It dyes the wide air through; 
A mimic sky about their feet, 
The throng go crowned with blue. 
Alice Meynell. 


the 


I.AST NIGHT I MET MY OWN TRUE 
LOVE. 


Last night I met my own true love 
Walking in Paradise; 

A halo shone above his hair, 
A glory in his eyes. 


We sat and sang in alleys green, 
And heard the angels play; 
Pelieve me, this was true last night, 
Though it is false to-day. 
A. Mary F. Robinson. 








